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Vickspvura, Novy. 25, 1872. 

Tu the Editor of the New National Era: 

Affairs are settling down in our midst since 
the recent election, and all partles—Repub- 
ticans and Democrats—are glad the election 
is over. In this State many white Southern- 
ers, who hitherto acted with the Democratic 
party, would not allow thentselves to be sold 
out by the manipulations of their party, but 
voted for Grant and Wilson. They were 
not silent either in voting for them, but spoke 
out boldly of their preference of the twomen. 
A couple of days after the election, the Her- 
ald, of this city, attempted to brow-beat them, 
put they were inflexible, and declared that if 
such cracking of whips is to be continued by 
the leaders of the Democratic party, they, the 
young white men of the South, would take 
an active part in advocating the principles of 
the Republican party. Our business throws 
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rough in time of peace, America must be | fully assured of the kind feelings you enter- | humble, affecting, and agonizing imploration 
a8 | necessarily weaker than England in time of tain toward those who are still oppressed, | in the Garden of Gethsemane, ‘Oh, my 











—— we see it now, and no individual’: most eventful days. unavailing because n harmon 
with President Grant at the helm of State, we | spirit of the society which was under the Now, this is not only injurious to society, | stop the machinery which T direct’ This We come * your Excellency, most re- laws, the ‘opponents. of His wily a ge 
confidently look for peace and prosperity to ——— of hey ar ee man, not even but is based upon a false hypothesis. Revo-| conversation,’’ said Mr. Webster, ‘“‘got out, | Spectfully to solicit you, as you are the first | that will be answered must accord on the 
sees that colored men—well-behaved, well- | crown the decision of the American people. | —— 38 3 e anyt we | but orthodox. | lutions, though sometimes slow and some-}and the Democratic press made a great | President of the United States constitution- | Divine mind and purpose. Hence the spirit 
— — wale A eid athe —E | No doubt this had a great deal to do with the | times sudden, are always complete. Emilio grievance of it, whereas Seward was always | ally elected, the first Executive Officer who | Of true prayer is that in which the soul is 
: : — Not wishing to intrude upon your space I difference in the apparent theological opinions | Castelar, the most eloquent and one of the | a kindly, well-disposed man, and the last | has the right to govern by and with the con- | influenced by the Spirit of God, so that its 
decent accommor a0 * wed 4 roaesy| will stop. We sent you the names of five of * —— that on and of the — ablest writers of the present day, speaking } person in the world to be a despot.’” sent of the governed; and your re-election, | #Spirations will be in harmony with His mind 
neue tate as —— ter ve J subscribers recently, and hope to send others conacious of her auperiosity, has lifted up her — 3 the life >. papi: prec WEED TO SEWARD. —* —— ie this country in which ali | and * Eger is no limit to the power of 
. . -aaxo : : a f $ — God omn 
“bay beg toh A vs oe * —— | 300n. Y ours for the a F | head, and in place of being the handmaid of} are like the germ of a wide series of social —2 —* Me tt! Thurlow Weed and ah oe eines “a ee ae limit to the direction of the ———— 
* . - - | » Fe tt ASKINS. oloev ine i , ry 5 3 r " 4 ’ be . . ? tous : 
can claim the best accommodations if he has ! ae am HASH | the al E's an 1 Being judged by theology, has | rey olutions. | Where has caste once destroyed dh We a a other Well,” | that you will again make the nation hear} mode of action. Henever brings His power 
placed herself in position to judge the teach- | reappeared What res@ration has been | 84!4 he, eed is the greater of the two. * é thi 
eee ) : ppeared ° a ration your great voice; that you will again wield | t© bear against His own work, His mode of 
the money to pay for them! Many of them f.eiter from Texas. | ings of theology, and to decide which are true | identical with the social form it intended to | Seward’s scholarship, and the fine tone it your influence ; again make felt. | action in any process or for the accomplish 
are 80 rapidly endorsing advanced ideas that * ‘and which are erroneous. Tet the reader} renew? And what reactionary revolution | Save him, qualified him for high and honor-| again arouse the nation to -a full cemecica,’| ment of any purpose being perfect. byerg 
soon they will find themseives in the hosom CRESWELL, TEXAS, Noy. 20, 1872. | keep ip * that we speak of theology and| has not precipitated the triumphs of the a uma OF oetiheal: clue —* —B —* ness of performing its full sont ihe ek repetition of the same action nmat be in the 
$ ; _ — — not of religion. ideas which it proposed to extinguish ?’' character, splen udg- : i i 
of the Republican party. To the Eititer “fe Hed National Eve: We maintain that a scientist who devotes} Here the principle is clearly stated that any | ment, and great power of combining forces — gpl, ———— Ha mesionrs \eeamnabtioy ib tien ao a 
There was 2 measure adopted in our re- As I predicted in my last, the Democrats | his life to the study of God’s own handiwork | attempt to retard the progress of those re- | aud detaching men from wayward currents. a request dred to the fan ows “ Afteonth gives rise to what are termed laws which 
cent canvass which gave the people a fair | haye swamped the State in the elections, and has more true religion and a more exalted sults, which necessarily flow from a revolu- As a writer, Weed is scarcely remembered 





- * a “en : , , ; ; , amendment,’’ by the recommendation of never can vary. These laws possess the 
opportunity of hearing hoth sides of the ques- | wo are sold. The leaders and workers in idea of that mysterious Divine Being, who, | tion, will serve only to increase the volume mci bilan’ tintser a —— apg me passage of such laws as will require that ail test imaginable simplicity. ' Light, for 
tion at the same time—and that was joint | the Republi i hed aside and | “ith such wisdom, power, and superior con-| of their velocity. And is not this the mis- lit a he: te Lae clan; but, in that | the citizens of this country shall be protected | instance, when unobstructed moves in straight 
san i 8 J 1¢ Republican party were pushed ¢ ant’! ception of the truly beautiful, presides in the | take that the Southern people (| mean the | literary aspect, he has been a w onder in his | from insult and outrage on the highways of | lines, and when reflected makes the angle of 
discussions by the canvassers of the difierent | new men put upon the track with the vain! management of the infinite Universo, than| white people) have made all along? Have time, aud Seward always admired his clear, | the nation and secured in all their * public reflection equal to the angle of incidence, by 
parties. Both parties acted in good faith,|hope of catching Democratic votes. The the so-called theolo ian who, neglecting the | not all attempts at reaction for the last seven stron Reet vung ha and Weed never for- | riohts””—that all may have the fall benefit | means of which — — ty the shortest 
and the results have all been in our favor— | edfect was to disgust Democrats and to ren- study of God’s own handiwork, confines him- | years precipitated the triumph of ideas, the — of the’y » hot rere them, but be-! of the unfalteriag loyalty which, at the fear- | Possible distance in space. He never does 
notwithstanding the fact that as a general | der indifferent most Republicans self to the discussion of old obscure literary | gradual development of which might possibly oe ful price of life and suffering, we gave to our | the same thing in two ways. If we find be 
. sie . — a traditions. For our part, at least, we must} have been better for society? If this be WEED AND GREELEY, country; the full benefit of our taxes which | does a certsin thing in one way to-day, this 
_thing the Democratic party in this State has The Touston Union, which inaugurated the | confess that our religious feelings of awe for true, and I ¢hink the history of the times| Said I: “Would they not have given Gree-| we fully, fréely, and uncom is His promise that He will do the 
the best informed speakers. In the first | milk-and-cider canvass, acknowledges that | the Creator have often been severely shocked P - same 


: : . ¢ ainingl — 
Uret L § y roves it, what is sound policy now? Clear- | ley an office if they had known he had wanted | that your Excellency will mpl Compile ts in the same way in all time, and these - 
Congressional district the Democrats have | ‘‘the election in our State went by default.” by visits to a certain theological seminary, on | ly, that all of our citizens should accept | one in those days?” 


Seathee tun. Sehnant ‘alameda Wana ote Pekieucine a be cle a e pass such laws as will protect us in the at- | ses * ‘yea ra — forever.’ They ate 
icht- s jority - . ‘ i : : oe ; cheeriully the present status of things. lie- Yes,” said Webster, ‘‘any ithin | tempt to exercise never known roken. 

about eight thousand majority, (we gave | But we trust the election of Grant will) 9)... of theological students, on the classified | cognize the colored man as he is, not as what | their le al — taseties Wk cee 7 ie ona — oe —— * fon, — anly, test to ue of what. God ean. do 
them that district in redistricting the State,) | checkmate the Texas Democracy and compel properties of God, what He is, and what He they think he ought to be. Recognize himas making him a leading Cabinet officer Ae either | the eighteen’ thousand yoters of this State, |is what He does. I believe with Agassiz 
and there a very spirited discussion was had | them to behave; but, should they play the|is not. To the scientist such a lecture is | citizen, entitled to all the rights and privi- | man would have said aye to that proposi- and of the true and loyal sentiment of the that He cannot create a lion with’ horns or a 
between Col. Flournoy, the Republican can- | fool, the national affairs will go on right, and | 2Othing but arrogance and blasphemy, and | leges of a citizen, as well as recognition for | tion,”? . . 


i : ition | country. horse with claws. We see and know He 
didate, and Col. Lamar, the Democratic can- | to the abolition of slavery, the bestowment such lectures are, alas, occasionally pro-| his past devotion and services. This being| ‘At the same time,” said Mr. Webster,““I| And we will ever pray, &e. works by means, instrumental means, in the 


. ; dipsringrsnig ; pounded in some of our orthodox churches.— | done. we shall haye laid broad and deep the | think they were all a little wrong. Greeley’s Officers—William Nesbit, Altoona. Presi- outward affairs of men, and I feel bound to 
didate ; and the — oo —* —2 of elvil rights and the —“ —2 vod Scientifte American, eee basis of that peace and harmony for which we | behavior in this last campaign has astonlebed dent; David B. Bowser, Philadelphia first believe from a. reverential regard for His 
——— ——⏑ — wh eee eg peer a ae ee 
. o fifth district the discussion between | ail, will be added the supplemental recon- ye Zanzibar Slave-Market. | ¥ -jthan we supposed, an promptness, | phia, rec Secretary; W . For- m no o . 
Gen. McKee, our candidate, and Col. Shelby, — bill, a national educational system, | — —* and es eee * wil, fluency, and general good nature have left | ten, Philade corresponding secretary. Deity has neither hands nor feet ; His obedi- 
the opposing candidate, was alao very spir-| the postal telegraph, a repeal of free postage, ; ‘The chief source of the wealth of Zanzibar | & —* ae oo Wheits tec. ane him out of the campaign, although badly psa rs of Executive Board—Granville | ent children become hands and feet for Him. 
ited, and the result i that McKee’s majority the election of President and Vice President S Senn en Se eee ee — re ations between capital and labor must be the folks who —— * — Willi Toward Dae’ Hartson — authority — the Netter of beste. 
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is over six thousand, where we only had, on | directly by the people, the mails will cease emg — — ta yon el recognized and readjusted to meet the re- THE HOUSE OF USHER. White, Joseph C. Bustill, poner JR Dave, tures, but truth, simple truth,”-—Baltimore 

a strict party vote, about twenty-five hun-| to pe carried on the Sabbath day, and last, | undergone by slaves. But there are slaves, —— wes czas = —* our people From Seward to the Seward house is but a| 22™eS, Underdue, Philadelphia; Aaron L. | America. 
dred. And the same is true with the candi-| though not least of all, women will be en- and slavery at Zanzibar is very different from oe of the — —— — —— short jump. I was walking up the street | Still, Reading ; Cassius M. Brown, Harris- ’ 
dates in the sixth district. Hon. John R. franchised. To this may be added the acces- or in South America and the West — — dinburgh Review : “The | With General Belknap the othe day, — J inten, to pestis Whe ali 
Lynch, by his fairness and manly action in | sion of Canada, the acquisition of the West! "phe. slave market opens at four o’clock | great problem of the South, however, is not ere —* the mansion where Seward re-| companied the same with a few remarks SR pees ; 

‘a di * —— ny pee ' BR ow ber code aging a the development of its mineral wealth, but | Sided so long and where Payne stabbed him. the subject, to which th .| The following is an extract from the report 
his discussions with his ‘opponent, Judge | Indies, and a protectorate for Mexico. every afternoon. Accordingly, at five on the eer ; : “General,” said I, “do you remember al UP o subject, to which the President re fthe C : : * 
Cassidy, a man old enough for his ſather, Thank God! The old flag will still wave | day of our arrival, accompanied by a friend, I rredlay 5 ye ——— 3 — reception you gave’ one night when those ed a nee as was in his power, the — —— ——— — 
and one of the mildest Democrats we ever | in these ends of the earth, the Fourth of July a off in — an a . — a0 | the difficulties in the way of the South adapt- {four rooms in the second story were all — esi —S ———— dia A ea ople of the fro peat i 
saw, completely routed him, and has a ma-| wij] always be celebrated, and in 1876 we segatet saw — sare streets, — ing herself to the requirements of free labor. —— spk Eto vem —— vious condition of servitude, and —— the considerations: ‘ "First. ‘That “this continent 
jority of over six thousand, where we ex- intend to make the welkin ring with “Hail guide conducted us into an open kind of | U nder ear pee. — se pas dente aroun aie decent the ol ie Pais delegation that he would recommend such | was originally owned and occupied by the 
pected but three thousand. Discussions | Columbia” and “‘Yankee Doodle,” while the | square, and we found ourselves actually in a — - sats — — 8 — t * was mighty shaky and might fall down with additional legislation as would secure to the | Indians, who have on this account a claim 
were also had between Col. S. J. Ireland! earth shall tremble beneath our tread. | Slave-market we had been talking of and | Pi Ae. ay alla lee Yancy ae me the weight of guests, and that a good many pg people equal privileges and immuni- | somewhat larger than the privilege of one 

be ; ~ / e e > * 5S > | 3 
tnd. Gen, Stockdale, T. W. Cardo and Thantagiving day will be held sacred in —— At i SR ea ea 
Lieut. Goy. Bennett, (who, by the way, ſor- land, and free speech, free press, and free | together in groups of twenty or thirty, about —* 3 hag — aoe — “eee The it. and it was shaky pid * "Wi ante Mr, Lamont poem nag on Emancl-| granted as a matter of course to any newly- 
sook his fold and went over to the enemy,) | schools will win the hearts of the people | two hundred men, women, and children sat ema th pvp hevecaented. sony, 7 oe still ome particular after that abo bringing so many ; arrived foreigner who declares his intention 
and many others. The people turned out } pack to their first love, and patriotism and crouched on the ground. Not the slightest - the introducti 4 fr * t of th i; people into it.” ° , Before reading the proclamation the Presi- to become a citizen; that something in the 
. ae - * cexpression appeared upon the countenances | 204 tne introduction of irce tabor No eir ] th ————— nature of an endowment, either capitalized 
en masse at these joint discussions, and many | peace dwell in every heart, and be the praise P f th i they sat, hardly movine | Choice, hut against their carnest protest, are Mr. Belknap then said that a distinguished | dent then said he felt the great responsibilit ia the f y leon foe o 
have expres¢ed themselves in favor of the — So mote it be Cony 6 eee, ey y ©! il prepa:. | to meet its requirements, With | public man had cautioned bim about going| of the step he was taking, both to himself | 1° form of annual expenditure 
eee ' of every tongue. so mo : a muacle, except when compelled to gather ‘re distrust of its adaptability to their | into that house to live. and to the country. It had oppressed him, | Series of years for the benefit of the Indians, 
party of principle as against the party of ex- Wm. V. TrNsTaLt. | closer together to make room for more unfor- nag te went led to resort Svuitanmier of ox. | Said this man: “Belknap, no man ever | and not tillall other measures and expedients though at the discretion of the Government 
pedient. The assertions of the Democratic — — tunates who every ee? = * ————— — ts to avert the disastrous consequences lived in that house who did not meet with a | failed, had he come to the conclusion that this ad —* ee eee — 3 
speakers were generally of the most reckless | Science and Theology. or twelve at a time, to fa _ v y | of what they deem uncertain and unrelia- | death, assissination, or something. Sew-| element, which was arbitrarily used against we 
. pte tty them. I never saw a collection of more : ; d’s occupation of the place wa ion af t be brought into the Uni .| its roaming privilege and confined to a dimin- 
character, without one werd of documentary | — ‘retched-lookg beings; they wore nothing ble labor. Yet free labor in these States } at f pa piace was a series Of} us, must be brow ato the Union cause. ished reservation: such an endowment not 
bai ag , fthe| One of our late semi-religious exchanges * ashe a> Bi heir | Must be maintained and utilized, and the la- | mis ortunes and deaths. When it was a} Having reached that conclusion, his decision 1 a j * 
proof to verify them, but the assertions of the | — but a rag around their waists so that their club house, the Sickles murder and a lot of fixed and unalterable. The act and all | Deing in the nature of a gratuity, but in com 
— & n ined by | Coutains an editorial, in which the the mod- ciated condition could be seen in all its | borer must be rendered secure and contented. is of & dek . Th St | ihe veenoncihiliting wave his alnae. te huq | mon honesty the right of the Indian on ac- 
ai speakers were all sustained by | | scientists, —— Spencer, asm been aoa Many of them were literally only There must be a Just reciprocity between the —* ne of a dark cast took place in it — ää —— —— t of his iginal interest in the soil. 
statistical facts. suie, are taken to task for not being the same | “| ee a bs, seaman ap S | land owner and the laborer. Otherwise, we | an . ? pared tt n ——— rogrese 

And now, that the l’residential contest is —— believers in the different dogmas “ —— — hd bt io shall have bickerings, contentions, and strife, go is ae oe ~ ——_ poe yy n> — — [a ke yg sent —* — —— * 
over, speculations have already begun as to Christian theology as were Isaac Newton | 1) ontorge on these revolting details ; enough | Where we should have peace and harmony; | oo" Bieta ———— General | confirmed in the rectitude of the measure as | from modes of livelihood entirely sufficient 
who shall be our next Governor, as our | 0d the —* on % a —— has been said to give an idea of the horror of erty —* rap ' oe in af —— Belknap has not prise ma Gaus’ dt ‘tea Goal tek — on There had —v— for their wants, and for which they were 
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Stata election comes off next fall. The —— prey if, in religious — ——— reg ge Patt This question of labor imports serious con- | occurrences of the neighborhood, and, al-| when he felt awed and overwhelmed by the | 1’ song apa chest matte bode — 
leading men are expressing themselves in | matters, they had the faith of Newton ; — if -~ no ae ante ben edly rie ll * sequences to society. P erhaps it is not * —2— a mie —— gravity —— — Kos — sad of hiss aed, tot ane — and has left 
avor of their * ing being concerning ; too much to say that all the internal dis- ' 3 . 5 ’ x wal or 
favor of their respective pet candidates, and | the opinion of a thinking helng, « e | creatures appeared to be. ; i arid his eldest son is seized with a disorder of | —he knew he was right. Among other things | ‘hem utterly without resources, they have a 
are sounding around for them. Bu» whoever ap hon aoe 5 Naw aN a While I was looking round, completely pore grouper a — * wit be the lungs, and has had to go to Santa Fe for | he said in a subdued tone, he had looked to a —2 this a to wat tou oa. 
get? the nomination will be elected by as og — as similar men in the time of! mat ot ye Rf al — 34 wise if she takes time by the forelock, | receuperation. eee et Higher Power for aid and direction. He had — * fe + daar agen ge wot fh atin me an 
large a majority, we trust, as Grant got this | Newton is et nt thes —* * Ro — —— took hold ofa boy about twelve years — —_ —* oT upon ——— Mr. Sumner. peggy —— 1, | livelihood by means which shall Ws compati- 
vear. For the other positions candidates | the nineteenth century, and that the wor 1. and, raising him by the arm, began to | Ples. r. Mil in his Essay upe J play nw 4 | ble with civilization. ** 
will soon Soe to weltipty like mosquitos, | has progressed since Newton’s time. , The pa him about fool — and look at | ment, says: —* ——— — ag Mr. Charles Sumner returned by the Baltic — to ud Seward to the eae oF —* Had the settlements of the United States 
and cach aspirant will try to make everybody —— —2 eS ee * his teeth, and having examined him carefully, | hes to society is attained by insuring (0 | 4, Wednesday, in improved health. He is not been extended beyond the frontier of 
‘ - 8 5 3 2 a Oo 3 > 


i . i yery the greatest possible quantity of 1: cipation. In a manner half apologetic, he } 
: : py hag: So llowed him to sit down again, and passed on | very man : yet far from well; and on the score of health | - 1867, all the Indians of the continent weuld 
believe that the party will be ruined if Ae | faith in matters of religion is by no borg " on — another. This was before the sale | the produce of * labor.) * oo improb- | 3ione he might ’ properly enough avoid the - — ——— ey —* —* — ———— of time, have found upon the plains 
does not get the nomination for the position | virtue, as was formerly believed, but that) 7 and similar scenes were going on in | ble that by taking the principles here enun | acrid contests wherewith the last session was when it was not clear to his mind what he | 28 inexhaustible supply of food and dotting 
he desires. We wish success to them all, | reason is a Divine gift to mankind, the use all parts of the market. One man, too lazy | ciated as the — of oo labor woo the | embittered, to little good. But, in anycase,| ..5u14 do—he had in this way submitted the | Were the westward course ——— 0) 
and if thev fail | 1s main ohisetl int | of whieh it is highly sinful to despise. | to use his hands, thrust his cane into the | Southern arg salen LP tin those Ca | Mr, Sumner is not a man to differ from the TOF a dublect to 0 Fil q | be stayed at the barriers of t , notwith- 
and if they fail in their main objective point , ell ask why so many promi- | 4 2 By lamities that have befallenether countries — disposa a subject toa er Power, an ‘ie 
) We may as w é J : : ' mouth of a young slave, and, raising his lips ; — the at H Roman veteran of a minority, who declared abided by what seemed the Supreme Will standing the tremendous inroads made upon 
we hope they will succeed in a minor one.+ | nent modern theol s, and even laymen, | | hose means, made a careful investigation and unite all her people in the strongest | himself unwilling to contend with the Repub- conte, ch, Susuadvia ted cote vil; | their huntin ds since 1867, the Indi 
Crvis. | (we will not mention pores.) are now-a-| oF his mouth and teeth. bonds of concord and peace. lic. Cherishing the same views which he has | strengthened his original purpose in regard | Would still have hope of life. But another 
yen at days not so orthodox, and why they —2 The sale soon began, and the wretched| Next in sag seg is * and eee so often and 80 fearlessly expressed, he will | t> eneancipation, and he hid no hesitatién in | 8U¢h five years will see the Indians of Dakota 
Letter from West Virginia. not the same views on many important points | creatures were sold off, some in lots and meled ballot. Here, in = e — * of | nevertheless make no factious opposition to . Gl prclniadiy onder s the States in. | #8d Montana poor as the Incians of Nevada 
pi of doctrine as those of a few centuries ago. others individually. They fetched prices va- this question, we enter-the polit arena. | the new administration of Gen. Grant; will a ———— — — —7— alifornia ; that is, selinded-to 
WitBeLtna, W. Va., Nov. 23, 1872. | We may as well point to the fact that tho, rying from ten to one hundred and fifty dol- Still, we need not ——— ee give cordial support to whatever he can ap- shen an habitual condition of suffering from want 
* Sti : a “os blind faith of the middle ages is no more to | lars. The highest prices were paid for some the purity and freedom of the ballot are of vital prove, and offer a manly, open resistance to ee — hen he | of food. , 
To the Editoi of the New National Eva: be found in the Christian world except per- ars. concern to every citizen. For a free ballot is whate h disa With l his be t | This was not the on y occasion when he Th fi a of ° r vhich is workin 
‘ * J : *e> and even | Women carefully dressed and painted, and th at —— yore ee ver he pproves. Withal, his best onifested the peculiar faith or trait here e freedom of expansion ¥ g 
DEAR Six: It has becn a tong time stace | haps in the Leontine city of Rome; andeven | 1 over with a quantity of jewelry, and| the salegu Sy friends hope he may be induced to give | eaibited. It was doubtless to be attributed | these results is to us of incalculable value. 
f have noticed anything in the columns of | there the motives of that faith are o weer} who by their plump, healthy condition, there is no oo there can be no — * little more heed than last winter to the mo- —* svat — ——— amet — To the Indian it is of incalculable cost. 
your valuable paper from this immediate vi- | Strong suspicion that it is not a faith adhered | formed a striking contrast to the poor, half- for any one. The superior. power.nigy indeed | nitions of his physicians, and to indulge him- 


: i. ; Every year’s advance of our frontier takes in 
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Horace Greeiey’s Death. 

The news of Horace Greeley’s death has 
produced a degree of consternation and sin- 
cere regret all over the country, 80 much 
deeper as it has fallen -on the people like a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky; since his 
surroundings, for reasons thus far incompre- 
hensible, purposely concealed his illness, 
and even his temporary abode from the pub- 
lic until a short time previous to his death, 
when all hopes of his recovery had been aban- 
doned. When a man of a ripe old age, after 
the close of a long and useful career, van- 
ishes from our midst, the event will not pro- 
duce anvthing more than the awe inherent 
in death ; and though we may painfully miss 
the familiar face, the congenial spirit, we 
take it as part of the unalterable order of 
nature. But Horace Greeley was yet in the 
middle of bis career; for more than a generation 
he had been before the American people in- 
eessantly and indefatigably active in connec- 
tion with all the great questions and struggles 
which have moved the country ever since, 
and it was only yesterday when we rad to 
exert all our energies to encounter him at 
the head of a powerful party apparently as 
full of energy and vitality as ever, contending 
for the highest position that the confidence 
and respect of the nation can bestow. There 
was, moreover, another feature which tends 
to make his death even more keenly felt than 
would be that of many other highly deserv- 
ing men in public station. He had a pecu- 
liar gift of putting himself in direct relation 
with the public, of establishing a sympathetic 
rapport between them and himself far above 
that which the position of a journalist or 
politician in itself is likely to produce. Many 
of the thousands who were accustomed to 
geek in the Tribune for their chief informa- 
tion about political and social matters, al- 
wavs felt as if it were the chief editor him- 
self, individually, with whom they held intel- 
lectual intercourse, and who advised and 
enlightened them to the best of his ability. 
Just az natural it was that on the other side 
the adherents of the doetrines which he most 
strenuously opposed should hate him the more 
intensely, as the individual embodiment of 
those principles and tendencies. 

Mr. Greeley’s ability as a journalist can 
hardly be overrated. He became the creator 
of a paper which, for nearly a generation, 
had not ils equal on this continent. Its 
forcible, powerful, and brilliant leaders, the 
perfection of style and form, the interesting 
correspondence from all parts of the world, 
the manifest earnestness of conviction and 
devotion to all humane and noble purposes, 
the decorous, dignified tone which prevailed 
in it, and whieh, notwithstanding all the in- 
tensity produced by party strife, was gener- 
ally observed towards antagonists ; all these 
features its readers will always remember 
with pleasure and appreciation, and many 
an aspiring young journalist is indebted for 
his style to the model offered him by the 
Tribune. Even when Mr. Greelcy’s numer- 
ous political and literary pursuits or travels 
prevented him at times from doing his usual 
editorial work, the Jribune was no less the 
fair exponent of his intellect, his principles, 
and tendencies; it was his spirit that im- 
parted tone to it, and manifested itself in 
every line. When after his nomination he 
resigned the editorship, in order to devote 
his whole activity to the campaign, a very 
marked contrast was noticeable. Deprived 
of its guiding spirit, the Tribune could no 
longer maintain its former level, and sunk 
rapidly to a depth from which it may possibly 
never rise to its former height. 

During the Presidential campaign, when 
Horace Greeley had left his former associa- 
tions to become the representative of the 
opposing party, it became necessary for Re- 
publicans to point out his inconsistencies, 
self-contradictions, and eccentricities, in or- 
der to show him as an uncertain, unreliable 
man who vould not be trusted safely and 
wisely with the management of the national 
affairs. Certainly his judgment was far from 
ugerring ; he was by no means proof against 
undae influences, and consequently had to 
abandon more than once a position after hav- 
ing assumed it with the whole intensity of 
his nature ; but this defect was largely out- 
weighed by the deeply humane and kind in- 
stincts of his great and loving heart. When 
his mind went wrong aud his judgment failed, 
his love of mankind, of truth, of justice and 
liberty, his respect for human rights, his 
benevolence and magnanimity led him again 
into the right path and enabled him to accom- 
plish incomparably more good in the service 
of great causes than his errors ever could 

®damage them. Indeed, the latter fell harm- 
less to the ground, as they were almost in- 
variably too transparent to exercise a dan- 
gerous influence, while on the contrary, 
nearly every great measure in the direction 
of liberty, justice, humanity, and progress 
has had a powerful advocate and champion 
in Horace Greeley. 

It is thought that the labors and excite- 
ment of the canvass connected with the| 
shock he received through the death of his | 
wife, were more of a strain on his body and | 
mind than his constitution could hesr, and 
that even if successful, he would probably 
not have lived much longer. Great as this 
strain was, we think that nevertheless Mr. 


| the gbod which he accomplished will crown his 
‘name with spins fame, the mistake which 
resulted ig injury to mone bat himself, will 
| swiftly be cartied down on the waves of time 
| into oblivion: 
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Give Us ‘the Freedom Intended 
for Us. 


— — 


» We are often cautioned against demanding 
‘too much for the colored people of this coun- 
try. This cautioning is invariably accom- 
‘panied with a full narration of what has 

already been done for our people, and we are 
further exhorted to remember that within 

the past decade we were slaves without any 
jrights entitled to respect, and that in this 


‘short space of time we have been freed and | 
| transformed into American citizens, with the ' 


right to exercise the elective franchise ex- 
_ tended to us by amendment to the National 
| Constitution. Having been the recipients 
| of these very valuable gifts, it is asserted by 
| some who have taken an active part in the 
| giving, that we should be satisfied at |gast 
| long enough to allow the nation to take 
‘breath after its strenuous exertions in the 
‘accomplishment of the results so beneficial 
‘tous. To such persons the fact that we 


have been oppressed, outraged, and wronged 


argument why the nation should hasten to | 
undo the wrong it has sanctioned against us, 
now that it fully admits the evil perpetrated 
upon us. 

The elective franchise without protection 
in its exercise amounts to almost nothing in 
the hands of a minority with a vast majority 
determined that no exercise of it shall be 
made by the minority, Freedom from the 
auction block and from legal claim as prop- 
erty is of no benefit to the colored man with- 
out the means of protecting his rights. The 
blackman is not a free American citizen in 
the sense that a white man is a free Ameri- 
can citizen; he cannot protect himselfagainst 
encroachments upon the rights and privileges 
already allowed him in a court of justice 
without an impartial jury. If accused of 
crime, he is tried by men who have a bias 
against him by reason of his race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. If he at- 
tempts to send his children to the nearest 
public school where a free white American 
citizen, who pays no more taxes, can have 
the privilege without question, he is driven 
away and has no redress at law. If, after 
purchasing tickets for a ride in a first-class 
railway carriage, a colored person is hnstled 
out into a smoking car, he or she has no re- 
dress at law because a custom prevails 
which allows injustice in this respect to col- 
ored persons. 

We claim that the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were intended to 
give full freedom to every person without 
regard to race or color in the United States ; 
and, in order that this intention should be 
carried out and acted upon, power for that 
purpose was given by conferring upon Con- 
gress the right to enforce the amendments 
by appropriate legislation. It cannot be de- 
nied that the violent interference with the 
black man to prevent him from exercising 
the elective franchise in accordance with 
Lhis own views is an abridgement of his 
freedom as is also the refusal of a trial 
by a jury ofhis peers; nor can it be denied 
that the forcing of colored men to pay for 
what they do not get by railroad corporations 
or the refusal to allow the same accommoda- 
tion to them as to other citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, is an invidious discrimination 
amounting to an abridgement of citizenship 
rights. 

We cannot be asking too much when we 
ask this Congress to carry out the intention of 
this Nation as expressed in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. We 
are not free. We cannot be free without the 
appropriate legislation provided for in the 
above amendments. We say to those who 
think we are demanding too much that it is 
idle to point us to the amendments and ask 
us to be satisfied with them and wait until 
the nation is educated up to giving us some- 
thing more. The amendments are excellent 
but they need to be enforced. The result 
intended to he reached by the nation has not 
been reached. Congress has neglected to do 
its full duty. The people one month ago re- 
iterated in thunder tones their demand “ that 
complete liberty and exact equality in the en- 
joyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legisla- 
tion.’’ We join in this demand those who 
think we are asking too much tothe contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The people on the 5th of November last 
ratified the following : 

“The recent amendments to the national 
Constitution should be cordially sustained 
because they are right, not merely tolerated 
because they are law, and should be carried 
out according to their apirit by appropriate leg- 
islation.’’ The Liberal Democratic platform 
took similar ground as follows, and all the 
voters in the country voted for similar prin- 
ciples: ‘‘ We recognize the cquality of all 
men before the law and hold that it is the 
duty of Government in its dealings with the 
people to mete out equal and exact justice to 
all of whatever nativity, race, color or per- 
suasion religious or political. We pledge 
ourselves to maintain the Union of these 
States, emancipation and enfranchisement 
and to oppose any reopening of the questions 


'settled by the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


Sfteenth ainendments to the Constitution,’ 





In view of this can a Republican Congress 
longer refuse to enact into law such a bill as 
Senator Sumner brought forward in the last 
session of Congress and which is by far the 
best measure yet proposed for establishing 
** complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights,”’ 





Greeley, with his wonderful elasticity and 
his marvellous working powers might have | 
lived and recovered if it had not been for the | 
crushing sense of his reverse. When State 
after State went against him, he could no 
longer fail to realize how fatal an error he 
had committed in severing not only the ties 
that bound him to all his former companions 
in arms, but in staking the glorious record of 
his life on so precarious a success. A sad 
future was staring him in the face. Ie could 
not expect ever to win back the confidence 
of the Republicans or the influence and 
power he exercised inside the party until 
lately ; while the Democrats, who had taken 
him up only as a desperate means to get into 
power once more, neither went to the trouble 
of concealing their detestation of him, nor 
could he with his higher and nobler instincts 
have endured the worthlessness and coarse- 
nese of the larger part of their chief repre- 
sentatives. Under the circumstances it al- 
most seems as if death had acted the part of 


Congress and Retorm. 


‘*It is sincerely to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent will meet with no serious oppesition in 
the application of the civil service rules. It 
would he to the last degree disgraceful if the 
legislative body did not allow him to carry 
out the reform, the responsibility of com- 
mencing which they threw on his shoulders. 
If Congress had not the courage or the clear- 
sightedness to undertake a policy so neces- 
sary, and so sure to be lar, they ought 
at least to stand out of the way while the 
President puts it into operation.””—New York 
Times. 

There is uo paper in the entire Union for 
whose course, since it came under the pres- 
ent management, we have so much admira- 
tion, in whose integrity and patriotism we 
have so much confidence, and of whose 
ability, discretion, and independence there 
is such uniformity of sentiment in the public 
mind. Its views on all the great questions 
of the day have met the cordial approval of 
the country, and it has refrained from all 
that clap-trap discussion which 


staple of the mere partisan organs. 
freely acquit it of 
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we don’t believe the enforcement of the civil 
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wonderful tcnacity with which it clings to. 
the measure dubbed ‘‘civil service reform,” 
since Trumbull, who thrust it upon the Sen-} 
ate, left it to its fate, and the zeal with which 
it enforces its importance to the country. 
But we @iffer from it entirely, as well its 
premises as its conclusion. 

In the first place, we do not believe there 
is any such terrible demoralization, corrup- 
tion, and incapacity in the public service as 
the Timrs, adopting as true, the wholesale 
charges of Trumbull, Schurz, the two Tri- 
dunes, and the sorehead Republicans gener- 
ally alleges to exist. And in the next place, 


service rules will remedy whatever evils do 
exist in the civil service. 

That there are some abuses in the civil 
service of the Government there is no dispo- 
sition to deny, and we are most earnestly in 
favor of a searching reform of whatever 
abuses do exist. These abuses, so far as we 
have been able to discern, consist in a mis- 
appropriation of or stealing the public funds 
by Government officials. Dishonesty, and not 
incompetency, is the evil against which the 
‘*Reformers”’ have been waging ao relentless 
a war against Gen, Grant and his adminis- 
tration, from the hour they decided to desert 





for more than two centuries seems to be no | 


the Republican party. ° 

The Hodge defalcation, the embezzlement 
| of two clerks in the Treasurer’s Office, of two 
|or three postmasters, as many collectors, 
and now and then some other official, the 
aggregate amount of whose thefts would not 
make more than one fiftieth of one per cent. 
on the amount collected under the present 
Adininistration, form the basis of these at- 
tacks upon the civil service. Neither igno- 
rance, nor “‘illiteracy,’? nor incompetency, 
was the cause of their dishonesty. Every 
defaleation during the present Administra- 
ition has been by a man of fair education, 

who had up to the time of his default sus- 
‘tained a good reputation, who occupied a 
respectable social position, and who would 
have passed successfully the ‘‘competitive’’ 
examination of the civil service board. 

Now, to remedy this evil in the civil ser- 
vice, something more is needed than to 
ascertain what are the literary acquire- 
ments of an applicant for office, and what 
his reputation for morality and honesty has 
been. A plan must be devised to ascertain 
whether he will remain an honest man if ap- 
pointed, whether he have sufficient moral 
stamina to resist the temptation into which 
he may be led. Is there any such virtue in 
the civil service rules? If the civil service 
board possess the attribute of omiscience they 
may see sufficiently far into the future to de- 
cide this question, and not otherwise. Ex- 
perience has shown that neither education, 
nor reputed morality, nor social position is 
any guarantee against dishonesty in public 
life, because the history of Government de- 
falcations prove that they have been commit- 
ted almost uniformly by this very class. 

We are not disposed to deny that many 
incompetent men in the aggregate, though 
veryfew relatively, have been appointed 
since General Grant came into power, 
under the old system of party favoritism. 
And we most decidedly are in favor of any 
measure that offers a reasonable prospect of 
correcting this evil also. But we are as 
firmly convinced that the civil service rule of 
competitive examination will no more test 
the clerical capacity of an applicant for any 
Official position than it will his moral attri- 
butes. Experience under the civil service re- 
form system teaches that those who pass the 
most successful examinations do not make the 
best elerks, but the very poorest. Those whose 
heads are stored with technical knowledge 
are not practical working men, as a rule, and 
we know of several cases of the promotion of 
such men over competent, hard-working, 
efficient, long-tried, and very faithful clerks. 
We doubt not that every head of a bureau 
under the Government will bear testimony, 
if interrogated by Congress, to this fact. 

After all a very vague prejudice against 
politics, and a general impression that politi- 
cians, as a class, are a set of practical adven- 
turers, having no interest in common with 
the people, no love of country, no respect for 
the Government, and no principle beyond the 
spoils of office, is at the bottom of the de- 
mand for taking the appointing power from 
the President where the Constitution places 
it. In this country every sensible, patriotic, 
intelligent man is and ought to be a politi- 
cian. Every man who possesses the right 
to vote, who has enough sense to know 
how to vote, and who has sufficient 
spirit to vote, is a politician. And these are 
the men who control the politics of the na- 
tion. They are the men who elect our rulers, 
and recommend the appointments to office. 
Some of them become Governors and mem- 
bers of Congress. But they are then no 
more politicians, in any offensive sense, than 
before. They are only a part of the people, 
having interest in common with the people, 
and alike interested in good government. 

The attempt to make politics odioys only 
has the effect to deter over-sensative, or 
over-fastidious men from voting. The clamor 
against politics and politicians, therefore, 1s 
unwise, unpatriotic, and injurious. Profes- 
sional politicians—men, we mean, who make 
oflice-holding the end and aim of their lives, 
constitute a class so insignificantly small as 
to exercise no inflnence upon the affairs of 
Government. Even members of Congress 
don’t belong to that class. The most of 
them hold their places but for a single term, 
or two at most, and then go back into pri- 
vate life from whence they emerged. 

But for this unfounded prejudice against 
politicians, by whom, we suppose, is meant 
all who hold office, we venture to assert we 
should have heard nothing of a civil service 
reform. The men who originated it had ex- 
hausted their influence with the President, 
and secured all the appointments he was dis- 
posed to give them. Then the outcry was 
started against appointing men to office for 
political services on the recommendation of 
politicians, (members of Congreas,) and the 
‘*competitive’’ scheme was devised as a 
means for giving the enemies of the Presi- 
dent, the Republican party, and even of the 
country, an equal shere of the patronage 
the Government with loyal and patriotic 
citizens, Under the principle of civil service 
reform, traitors haye been kept in office, and 
others have been appointed, And yet, as it 
has been forced upon the President, we are 
willing to see him execute it. Indeed, he has 
no alternative till a better plan of reform is 
devised ; as we know there can, and believe 
there will be. 

— ç 


ser John F. Quarles, Esq., of Georgia, is 
writing for the Augusta Constitutionalist a ad · 
ties of able and interesting essays on Recon- 
ciliation, the first of which will be found 
where in our columns. ; 2 





THE NEW NATION 





Werk fer Eree Trade. 


* At no period of our national existence bas | 


the coumtry made guch fapid progress in ma- 
terial Wealth as @uring the last four years, 
and at uo period were the people so really 
prosperous and happy. Never before was | 
the demand for labor so universal. Never) 
before was the price of labor sohigh. Never 
was the laboring man so independent. In- 


before in any decade of our history. 
That the policy inaugurated by the Repub- 


dustry, has been the immediate cause of this 
wonderful degree of prosperity and happi- 
hess, nobody but the blindest teacher of the 
free trade heresy will be hold enough to 
question. 

Let us look at some of the facts bearing 
upon this subject, which the last census re- 
port reveals. According to this report there 
were in June, 1870, in the United States 
252,148 manufactories, 
steam engines, with a united horse-power 


tion by water with a combined horse-power 
of 1,130,416. There were busy in manufac- 
tories 2,053,911 operatives; 1,615,592 of 
whom were males above sixteen years, and 
beside, 114,626 children. The combined 
capital invested was %2,118,000,000, and 
during the fiscal year #776,000,000 of salary 
were paid. The raw material consumed 
amounted in value to $2,488,000,000 and the | 
manufactures reached in valne $4,232,000,- | 
000. 

A comparison with the last census report ; 
would show that all these figures have more 





than doubled in the last ten years, and a! 
still furthér investigation would establish the 
fact that the progress indicated by these sta- | 
tistics in that perion was greater than during | 
any thirty years under free trade in our 
whole history. Protection may, therefore, 
justly claim the principal credit of this rapid 
increase in wealth, and this remarkable con- 
dition of general prosperity. 

The fact is one that ought to, and un- 
doubtedly will, excite the most serious alarm 
among ‘“‘revenue reformers” or free traders, 
and will probably set them to work with more 
zeal than ever to break down the dangerous 
“monopoly” of a protective tariff. The in- 
vestment of mof€ than two thousand millions 
of dollars of capital in manufactures and the 
employment of more than two millions of 
operatives in manufactories, indicate a very 
alarming state of affairs to free traders, and 
threaten great danger to the country, if we 
are to credit their theories. The fact that 
776,000,000, or an average of 3388 to cach 
man, woman, and child, is paid to these op- 
eratives yearly, will hardly reconcile them 
to the terrible ‘‘monopoly.’’ Nor will the 
fact that they consume yearly $2,488,000,000 
of raw material, which would otherwise be 
worthless, or have to be shipped to Europe, 
neither manufactures worth $4,232,000,000, 
which amount we should then have to 
buy foreign manufactures, will be likely to 
satisfy them that the system of encourage- 
ment to home industry is not mischievous 
and wicked. 

But sensible, intelligent, patriotic men 
know the figures we have quoted teach quite 
a different lesson. They wi!l understand 
that, without the encouragement given to 
home industry by Congress, hardly a manu- 
factory, except of the most primitive char- 
acter, would ever have been erected in this 
country, and that we should have been abso- 
lutely dependent on England for the clothes 
we wear, the iron we use, and indeed for the 
very means of national defense by which the 
nation was saved from a great rebellion. 
Two millions of operatives now constantly | 
employed would then be idle, and the 

776,000,000 yearly paid them would go into 
the pockets of foreign pauper laborers. 

That policy, however, does not exist, and 
the country is therefore prosperous, and the 
people happy. Every year they are growing 
richer, manufactories are becoming more nu- 
merous, and stronger, and the country more 
powerful and independent. It becomes 
the free traders, therefore, to take prompt 
measures to check or destroy this growing 
evil. Soon the manufactories, working men, 
producers, and employés will defy English free 
trade opposition to American industry. Soon 
it will be too late to substitute foreign for 
domestic labor and fabrics. 





A True Reformer. 

If we were to form a judgment upon the 
subject from the tone of Republican papers 
really friendly to the President, we could 
reach no other conclusion than that his is the 
most corrupt administration that has existed 
since the days of Gen. Jackson, not even ex- 
cepting Andrew Johnson’s, and that no other 
effort had been made to purify and reform 
the civil service than to establish certain 
rules for relieving him of the obligations of 
appointing subordinates in certain cases, and 
members of Gongress of the right to recom- 
mend appointments. Indeed, we should be 
forced to the conviction that a competitive 
examination of applicants was the grand pan- 
acea for curing all the ills the Government is 
heiy to. Such fierce and long continued de- 
moralization of the civil service, and such 
bold assurance that universal corruption, ve- 
nality, ignorance, and incompetency prevail 
in all the Departments of this Government, 
deceived many honest people into the belief 
that everything is rapidly going to destruc- 
tion. To be sure the great mass of the peo- 
ple have not been misled by this noisy clamor 
for a speedy reform as they have just de- 
clared. Still, however, the cry for reform is 
repeated with as much pertinacity as though 
the civil service of the country had fallen 
into the hands of ignorant and dishonest ad- 
venturers, and things had been going from 
bad to worse ever since Gen. Grant came 
into power. 

But thie wholesale: denunciation of the 
civil service of the Government, and this per- 


of | sistent demand for ‘‘ Reform’’ is an unjust 


imputation upon the fidelity of the President. 
It charges him, by implication, with lia¥ing 
grossly neglected his official duty by permit- 
ting bad men to be appointed or retained in 
office, and glaring abuses to exist under the 
Government withcut any attempt to correct 
them. ‘Nothing can be further from the tauth 
than this inuendo against the President’s of- 
ficial integrity. 

Tt may be alleged, without the fear of its 
denial by any one whose judgment is entitled 
to respect, that the Presidential office has 
never before been filled by a man who brought 
to the discharge of his trust a more earnest 

ntious desire to consult the best 
». people, aud the highest honor 
13, who haa more zealously 
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|traying the party commenced their noisy | 


deed, every interest of our country has made | 
r { 
more rapid strides in that period than ever | 


employing 40,191 | 


of 1,215,711, and 51,711 engines put in mo- | 


| service code ofrules now in opperation. 














te secure the honest collection and the faith-_ 
ful application of the public funds, to turn 
out bad, and fill their places with good public | 
servants, and to reform whatever abuses were 
found to exist, not only in the civil, but in 
every other branch of the public service. 
Long before Trumbull and the other Re-| 
publicans who were seeking a pretext for be- | 
clamor for civil service reform, the President 
had begun the great work of remedying the | 


evils his administration had inherited from | 
Johnson. Ie did not wait t8 be prompted in } 


his duty to the country even by Congress, | 


| Tipton’s, and Fenton's had. In accepting 


| in his first inaugural address, he pledged him- 
| self to the country, faithfully to administer | 
| the affairs of the Government. bya 
Immediately upon assuming the duties of | 
_his high office, he begun the work of carrying | 
, out this pledge, and he has acted upon it in 
| good faith from that hour to the present, re- 
| deeming every obligation he assumed, laboring 
| with untiring zeal, and unrivalled success to 


| reform abuses, until for efliciency, honesty, and 
, economy, our civil service is far superior to 
that of any other Government on the globe. 
This vast improvement has heen accomplished 
by President Grant, independent of the civil 
And 
it will go on independent of those rules. To 
his great wisdom, fidelity, zeal, and courage, 
the country is alone indebted for these impor- 
tant reforms, and to the samewisdom, fidelity, 
zeal, and courage it will be indebted for every 
other needed reform. When the civil service 
rules have been perfected, as experience may 
suggest, he may derive some aid from that 
agency in his work of reform, But its influ- 


i ence, at most, will be an incident of the 


smallest consequence in comparison with that 
which the President has exerted and which 
he will continue to exert. 

Whatever the press may think, the people 
by such a majority as no other candidate ever 
reeeived, have declared their entire faith in 
the disposition and the ability of President 
Grant to carry forward the great work of re- 
form he hegun nearly four years ago, and has 
since prosecuted with such exhaustless en- 
ergy. They have taken the experience of 
these four years as a guarantee for the future, 
and they will not be deceived. They look to 
him for the correction of aH existing abuses. 
Neither the civil service rules, the clap-trap in 
the Philadelphia platform,nor the declarations 
of the press about civil service reform had 
not a feather’s weight of influence upon the 
election. If the subject had never been 
named in a Republican paper, in our platform, 
or anywhere else, President Grant would not 
have received a thousandyotes less in the 
whole Union. We repeat, that the people 
look to the President to reform abuses wher- 
ever they exist, and the grand work he has 
already wrought will leave them no room to 
doubt either his power or his will to do it. 








Shameful Mockery. 


The wickedness by which colored voters in 
Geergia were deprived of the opportunity of 
voting in accordance with their own views has 
never been denounced by the Tribune, but has 
received encouragement by the manner in 
which it is treated by that journal. The 
colored people of Georgia knew that there 
was no hope for them as freemen in the event 
of the success of the Copperhead-Liberal 
party, and were united in the wish to support 
the Republican party, and to-day the colored 
people of that State are seeking ways and 
means to escape from the dire vengeance of 
rebel Liberalites. One in wish to suppert 
the Republican party they were divided by 
intimidation and outrage, and to save their 
lives voted the Democratic ticket. This the 
New York Tribune exults over in this wise: 


**Men now generally know that the Geor- 
gia majority was swelled by many negroes 
who chose for the first time to unite with their 
old masters in political action.“ 

Men do not ‘“‘generally know” that the 
negro voters of Georgia ‘‘chose’’ to vote the 
Democratic ticket at the late State election, 
on the contrary, men generally know that in 
the November election, when colored men 
had greater protection than in the October 
election, the Democratic majority was mnuch 
less, showing conclusively which way the 
colored people would vote if they could do so 
without molestation. Those colored people 
of Georgia who chose to vote the Democratic 
ticket did so for the same reason that a gen- 


| tleman gives up his purse to a highwayman. 
: To the biack man the Democratic demand 


was, ‘Vote my ticket or die,’”’ and the un- 
armed black man having no means of protec- 
tion, choosing to live, voted the Democratic 
ticket; and the New York Tribune exults 
over this as an evidence that the blacks of 
the South are dividing and in part are sup- 
porting their old masters whose hostility to 
the National Government knows no abate- 
ment. This is shameful mockery of an un- 
fortunate people whose loyalty to the Gov" 
ernment makes them the victims of untold 
persecutions and horrors, 
— — — — 


Report of the Indian Commis- 

sioner. 

The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Afairs is highly entertaining, as well as 
profitable reading. The reasons given why 
the Government should aid in caring for the 
Indtans are substantial and strong. The In- 
dians are oppressed by the westward sweep 
of civilization, their accustomed ways of gain- 
ing a livelihood are invaded and they are left 
destitute, and we believe every impartial and 
humane man will agree with the Commis- 
sioner in his argument for aid to them. We 
feel that the nation but performs a duty when 
it assists the races through whose oppres- 
sion it has gained so much. . Now that the 
country has become convinced that oppres- 
sion is not the safest condition to keep any 
portion of its inhabitants under, let it do all 
that it possibly and reasonably can to remedy 
whatever of evil may have come to the vic- 
tims of oppression, whether they he black 
men or red men. 





The President’s Message. 


Elsewhere will be found such extracts’ 
from the President’s practical and states- 
manlike message as we have room for. It 
reviews. the principal events of the pest 
twelve months. The question of slavery in 
the Island of Cuba engages the attention of 
the President, and brings out a reiteration of 
the views expressed in the last message. 
Though regretting the necessity for the En- 
forcement Act, the President is determined 
to use it in the protection of the citizens of 
the United States in the enjoyment of all 
their rights; A conciliatory and humane 





' States since. 


Zeal fer the Gallows. 

A certain class of our people seem to look 
upon hanging as one of those sacred institu- 
tions of the past whichit is sacrilege to mo- 
lest. The experiment certain States are 
making whether some other punishment will 
not prove equally effective in preventing 
capital crimes and protecting society, meet* 
with the most decided opposition. They in” 
sist that the bible requires blood for blood, 
and that nothing but hanging will prevent 
murder. 

So far as we know they do not attempt to 


lican party soon after coming into powa of | much less by men whose career entitles them | Prove that éven hanging goes very far to re- 


repudiating the old free trade idea that our! 1, 4. jittle confidence as Trumbull’s, and | 
workshops should be in England, and adopt- | 


strain the murderer. Several years ago capi- 
tal punishment was abolished both in Michi- 


ing the policy of protection to our own in- the Republican nomination for President, and | $87 and Wisconsin, but we have never seen 


any proof that murder has increased in those 
We have a very distinct con- 
viction, on the contrary, that it has decreased 
relatively in both, certainly in Michigan. 

A little over six months ago Iowa followed 
the example of those two States by abolish- 
ing the gallows. It so happens, or is report- 
ed to have so happened, that during those six 
months a larger relative number of murders 


vious months, From these premises the 
Presbyterian Synod of the State jumps to the 
conclusion, as we have the authority of the 
Detroit Post for saying, that the abolition of | 
capital punishment had led to an increase of 
murders, and was therefore against sound | 
public policy. 
We very decidedly agree with the Post, | 
that this is a hasty conclusion, and that six | 
hot summer months are hardly suflicient to | 
test the merits of so important a question, as | 
murders are always more numerous then than | 
in the cold season of the year. We also’ 
agree with its deduction that if the temporary 
increase of crime is the test of the value of a. 
law, then by the same reasoning, and with | 
still greater force, for the period of time taken 
as the basis of the argument is of longer du- | 
ration, capital punishment ought to be abol- | 
ished in New York. 

Since the first of January, 1870, there have 
been one hundred and thirty-nine cases of 
homicide in the metropolis alone. Of these 
only sixty-one were tried. Of these forty- 
four were convicted. Of these two haye heen 
awarded new trials, two have been executed, 
four sentenced to be hung; while seyentcen 
of the cases sent to the District Attorney | 
have never since been heard of. 

What criminals fear, and what réally pre- , 
vents crime, is not so much the character of | 
the punishment as its absolute certainty. 1 ft 


either in Iowa or New York the law is not | 





rigidly executed that defect will of itself ac- | 
count for the increase of crime. | 
The Supplementary Civil Rights | 
Bill. 

Ifon. Charles Sumner begins bis Senatorial 
labors this session by bringing forward his 
measure for giving complete freedom to the 
people of the United States, irrespective of 
race or color. He can demand that both 
parties act up to their professions by sup- 
porting his measure; professions which 
brought hundreds of thousand of votes to the 
contending partics in the late campaign. 
We cannot understand why any urging of 
the Liberals in Congress should be necessary 
to gain their support of this bill, as it is in 
accordance with the first plank in the Liberal 
Democratic platiorm; nor can we see any 
ground for hesitation to support this civil 
rights bill on the part of the Republican ma- 
jority, for some such measure is demanded by 
the votes which elected Ulysses 8. Grant and 
Henry Wilson President and Vice President | 
of the United States. The eight hundred 
thousand colored voters supported Grant and 
Wilson and the Republican party because | 
they felt that their complete freedom would 
he the result of that support. Hon. Charles 
Samner is determined that so far as lies in 
his power, the colored race in this country 
Shall be free; let the Republican party he | 
equally determined. 











The Board of Pablic Works. 


The report of the Board of Public Works 
is a clear statement of the work accomplished 
under its direction. All have to admit that 
the city of Washington has been improved, 
and well improved under the plans of the 
board. Much of the expense of this improve- 
inent falls upon the people of the District 
while it is enjoyed equally by the otlicers of 
the national Government, without its assist- 
ance in paying for, not only what is creditable 
to the District, but also adds to the reputa- 
tion of the nation. We trust that Congress 
will feel it to be its duty to render aid in the 
beautifying and improving of our city. Gen- 
eral Chipman, the Delegate in Congress from 
the District of Columbia, is entitled to much 
credit for the energy he has displayed already 
in securing such appropriations as Congress 
has made for the District. We understand 
that Mr. Chipman intends to labor as assidu- 
ously as ever for the proper recognition, by 
Congress, of what is due to the District of 
Columbia. 





SENATOR TIPTON, whose power asa re- 
former was shown by his influence in his 
State where his Greeley reform speeches in- 
creased the Republican majority nearly three 
fold, has given out that all he and his brother 
reformers want now is to be let alone. Very 
likely. {tis the brightest ray of wisdom he 
and his select little party of political round- 
heads have shown since they raised the 
standard of revolt against the Republican 
party. To seek obscurity is really, however, 
about all that is left them, so that we don’t 
know as Tipton is entitled to much credit de- 


siring to be let alone. 
— — — 
Robert Pervis. 


Washington society is to be further adorned 
this winter by the presence of Robert Purvis, 
Esq., and his estimable wife and daughters, 
of Byberry, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Purvis having disposed of his farm and 
old homestead in the vicinity named, designs 
spending the winter with our worthy fellow 
townsman, his son, Dr. Charles B. Purvis. 

No one securing acquaintance with Robert 
Purvis, leaves him without most agreeable im- 
pressions ; while those who know him best, 
entertain for him the highest regard He is 
a gentleman of fine form, pleasant counte- 
nance, and dignified bearing. Possessing 
rare intellectual gifts, large culture, a moral 
nature full of sympathy and benevolence, 
easily stirred by wrong, in 
sion, he became at an early day Ofie of the 
champions of the anti-slavery cause in our 
country. By him vigorous and deadly. blows 
were given tothe late ‘‘ peculiar institution,’ 
and substantial support and encouragement 
were rendered its victims ia their efforts to 


secure liberty... 


were committed in Towa than for the six pre- | 


oppres- | rough 
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love,’ where cluster the recollections 0 
forty years and upwards of well spent lif, 
This life gave him continued contact with 
many of the truest men and women in our 
country. The benefits of this life discoy 
‘at once, an excellent model of our American 
gentleman, a man of ripe and valuable expe- 
rience, holding rank justly among the quiet 
‘representative men of his race. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Purvis will yot 
be permitted long to remain in retirement, 
Literary institutions, such as Howard Uni. 
versity, are to he endowed and governed. 
banking institutions in the interest of his race. 
are to be suecessfully managed ; and, in 
many other directions, public as weil as pri- 
vate, the ability, integrity and accomplish. 
_ments of his race are to -he recognized ang 
| called upon in the advancement of our com. 
| posite American civilization. 





Lecture, 

Miss Fanny M. Jackson, the able and eg). 
‘cient Principal of the Philadelphia Colored 
High School, and graduate of Oberlin College, 
| will deliver a lecture, in this city, upon the 
‘subject of * Laborand Capital.“ Miss Jack. 
son is a lady of culture and taste and she 
‘should be met by a large andience. Our 
| people in Washington will not only do them- 
| selves credit by encouraging such an accom- 
plished lady as Miss Jackson, but will un- 
doubtedly reap a benefit by giving attention 
to such subjects as she has made a study. 


| The lecture will take place at the 19th St. 


Baptist Church on Thursday evening next ai 


~) , - » 
ae O clock, 





| Rott on! great PH! of Ayer, roll on! 


Throuch miles emboweled roll! 
toll on! 
Through these whose livers chafe the sow! 
Through those whose feeble stomachs fail! 
Through mesentaries waxen pail ! 
Through all who live in aches and ail! 
Ever roll on! 


Roll over the prairies of the nation — 
For the sick and ill of every station! 
Roll down the Andes—towering mountainz! 
Roll over Afric’s golden fountains! 
Through India and the Chersonese! 
Through distant isles of Japanese! 
Wherever dwells a sinking heart 
Roll on, to do your mighty part! 
Ayer’s Pills, roll on.—Putnam for Oct, 
— —— — 
Ir is supposed by many good Cancas- 
ians that they have an exclusive right to 
look for and to talk about that mysterious 
thing called the Millennium, They are 
sadly mistaken, and here is a tribe of In- 


| dians in Northwestern California to prove it. 


This tribe is devoutly superstitious in its re- 
ligious ideas, ardently believing in final resur- 
rection and in prophets, particularly when 
their prophecies are pleasing. They area 


' quiet and honest people, unused to civilized 
| crimes and unacquainted with their punisb- 


ment. Therefore, when in the summer of 
’67 a red warrior, pet-named ‘‘Jim,”’ was sent 
to prison at San Quentin for a small eccen- 
tricity in housebreaking, they failed to under- 
stand the arrangement, and innocently sup- 
posed that death was the cause of his long 
absence. Whenhis term of five years’ im- 
prisonment was ended, this ingenious gen- 
tleman returned to his scarcely sorrowing 
friends, and, finding what impression pre- 
vailed in regard to him, did his . best to con- 
firm it. He had been dead, he mildly said, 
and for five years had indulged in the juxu- 
ries of the spirit-land; and more than this, 
he had been ordered to return with these 
delightful messages to his people: that all 
their departed friends were shortly to appear ° 
again in the hody; that the whites were im- 
mediately to be turned into stone, and all 
their possessions left for Indian delectation. 
Consequently, the prophet ‘‘ Jim"’ observed 
that they needn't make any further provision 
for the future. All these picturesque gn- 
nouncements the Indians implicitly believed , 
and three months ago they stopped all their 
labors, began to eat up everything they had 
stored, and to spend their time in religious 
dances, and things of that sort. The prophet 
declared that in a month the spirit would 
arrive, and for four weeks his followers joy- 
fully kept up their sacred polkas and the 
killing of their devoted chickens. At the end 
of that time the disembodied not ha ap- 
peared, he remarked that it was the j 


‘of the dogs which delayed that blessed con- 


summation; whereupon all the dogs of the 
tribe were given over to dire murder. Still 
another ‘‘moon’’ went its way with the 
prophecy unfulfilled, and this time the crow- 
ing and cackling of the chickens was said by 
the spiritual “‘Jim’’ to be the cause of the 
failure. The remaining cacklers of the tribe 
were instantly put to death. The singing 
and the dancing continued, but the faith of 
the dancers began to waver, and they mani- 
fested an intention of maleyolently entreating 
the prophet if, at the close of the third month, 
the millennium was still afar off. By this 
time that precious person is undoubtedly ex- 
hibiting his glowing genius in some other 


sphere than that of the Hoopah Valley. 
— — ee Ge —— — 


THE SITE FoR A Hovse.—The position of 
a house affects very much its sanitary value 
—how it fronts, where it stands, and what 
are its surroundings. The rooms most used 
should be where they can receive the direct 
rays of the sun at all seasons. Sunshine in 
the rooms is just as salutary as sunshine in 
the heart. Better let the carpet fade and the 
flies come in than keep out the sunlight. A 
house that has no sunshine will be half the 
time a hospital, and a bad hospital, too, 
where there is more malady than cure, A 
healthy home will not be placed where any- 
thing obstructs the light. As a general rule, 
we may say that no tree ought to stand within 
fifteen feet of a house, and no shrubbery that 
will make any of the rooms dark, or damp, or 
dismal. There are reasons of health, not less 
than of beauty, why a house should not be 
hidden by a grove, and why a lawn with 
flowers is more satisfactory than clunips of 
pine or cedar. A dry site for a house, too, is 
of the utmost importance-—that there be no 
marsh before the windows, no stagnant pools 
around the doorway. The margin of a pool 
is not the proper site for the dwelling of a 
prudent man, however it may suit such a 
genius as Thoreau. The best landscape is 
not a fair equivalent for the br of ma- 
laria. The good spirit, the spirit of sound- 
ness and health, chooses dry and light places, 
and finds the air there very genial and quick- 


ening.—FErchange. 
: - — — — 


RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMEN,-—-Within doors 
the peasant women are quite as busy as the 
men without ; indeed, they often share in the 
work of the fields. They pull and dress the 
flax. They spin, and weave, and bleach the 
Jinen. ‘They bake and brew and put up pre- 
serves and cordials of the wild fruit; or of 
the raspberries and black cucrants, that, with 
a little care, will grow in almost e gar: 
den. They make coarse woolen cloth and 
felt for rugs, and winter boots and mittens. 
They knit stockings. They fashion the shee 
skins in shoubas. They heinstitch the ends 
of towels and tablecloths, and work them 
with flax-thread in various patterns, and fiD- 
ish them with knotted fringe or with lace of 
their own make-—patient dindges—often the 
real saints of the calendar—but these a 
nitions and rewards are not of this world. 
Occasionally one is seen with an exquisitely 
fair and lovely face, but asa rule they bave 
far less beauty than the men, and their poor, 
—— cee —sha less boots 
scanty ets or 
cloth, and hoodlike handkerchiefs—would ob- 
scure the charms of Veuus herself. 
Riauts.—A case for authorities to 

in the prospective. 
with color, who 
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/ , loti. I cannet eu! ‘ a +. | OTR 444 r > Ewe 
ihe re —E—— bot doubt that the continued main- | enforce with yigor such acts so | as the The Freedom of Lvuuisiana, 
; | able —— ————— —* un- * vf slavery in Cuba is among the | conspiracies and combiuatiovns therein named | — waa ys Oe 
ae ~ ee * ofa commission to act jointly with. pe phic j thi» tare inducements to the continuance of | disturb the peace ofthe country. It is mach | since the leadmg members of the National | makes their fect these y lick with 
PRESIDENT GRAN P. | may be named by her Majesty for ti ‘strife. A terrible wrong is the natural! to be regretted, and is regretied by no one | Republican pariy in Louisiana have detcr-/| their t , which makes their mouth sore ; ' leazzo, the 
pose. * ae pur· * of a terrible evil. The abolition of , more than myself, tbat-a necessity has ever | mined on ing to a court of law to pre- | and the result is that they shun the locality, Medici wap the first to bri — 
gay? Experience of the difticulties attendine a | Siavery and the introduction of other reforms | existed to execute the “enforcement act.’’ | vent, if it may be, the entire administration | not alone, but a to tell all the rats in| into fashion, and thencefi —* —— 
ina snc il Mean Mina taiatees determination of ove me rae pe + ing t ri in * administration of government in Cuba | No one can desire more than I that the ne- ; of the State being under the sole control of the neigh about it, and eventually the | steadily increased. and dancing be — ity 
stage — — f : ary, after the occupation of the terri und oule not fail to advance the restoration of} cessity of applying it may never again be | one man, a cry has been raised by the more house is entirely atandoned by them, not-! fined pastime. In 1661 Louis ded 
In transmitting to you this, my fourth an- | its settlem t by : rritory and peace and order. It is greatly to be hoped | demanded. . unscrupulous portion of the venal press, withstanding the b d may be full|jan academy of ’ XV, foun 
nual message, it is with thankfulness to the | ¢ © res —* those owing allegiance to that the present liberal government of oe * | which supports Democracy, (Warmoth inclu-. of rats Third “the Dutch method, This is | which thirteen in ——— 
ae Sas — nar with pe sp importance of establishing by — 2* “The Gece —— —* Aftairs in the Texritorie- are zeueraliy | ded,) that freedom has departed from among | said to be used successfully in Holland ; we | from among the Dent dancers in the — 
been bless ace at | * es Meg cls ve law of emancipation which was passed , satisfactory. The energy and business ca- | US. t have. however * & member | Uniil the ¥ a 
home, peace abroad, and a general prosper- | the territory acquired od —* line between more than two years since has remained un- | pacity of the pioneers “ae are settling up the | It must be confessed—though not for the of rats are toft'te tieuancl¥en lr * large peared on the —8 wither tone meskes. 
ity youchsafed to but few peoples. sin. and the adjoi i y purchase from Rus- executed in the absence of regulations for its | vast domains not yet incorporated into States | Treason above alluded to-gthat never was the (rap or cage, with no food whatever, their After leave had been given thes —* 
With the exception of the recent devastat- | sephda Wane * omg waa of her Bri- enforcement. It was but a feeble step to- are keeping pace in internal improvements | freedom of the State in more danger than it | craving hunger will cause them to fight and | twice to appear, on special — 2R ye — 
ing fre which swept from the earth, with a | occupied thats . — nowso sparsely | wards emancipation, but it was the recogni- | and civil government with the other conunu- | is at the present moment; and should the | the weakest will be eaten by the strongest. | out their masks. they were finall site th- 
breath as it were, millions of accumulated — oe jurisdic ioe on of indi- | tion of right, and was hailed as such, and ex- | nities. In but one of them (Utah) is the , almost almighty power of the Chief Magise' After a short time the fight is renewed, and | discard them entirely In —— an 
wealth in the city of Boston, there has been | fore to the delay iction are likely to inter- | hibited Spain in harmony with sentiments of | condition of affairs unsatisfactory, except so | trate, as it exists at this time in the hands’ the next weakest is the victim, and so it goes | this, it may not be amiss to state th t —* 
no overshadowing calamity within the year! sejuaql aca or * eggs of the humanity and of justice, and in sympathy | far as the quiet of the citizen ‘may be dis- | of H.C. Warmoth, become a perpetuity, the | on till one strong rat is left. When this one | were for a long time excluded fro ‘ae tar 
to * It a Page ye to —* like | popul — shall — — aed rae Ge pe —* ae powers of the Christian and | — by real or imaginary danger of Indian | poomte of Louisiana will owe the bitter evil | has eaten the last remains of any of the oth-| let, and the first who venture righ the 
their fellow-citizens of the city o ‘hicago, | ’ +s ‘ a Py | Civilized world, ' hostilities. | wholly to the reckless self-seeking of the ' ers, it is set ae: F > ace | sta 
under similar circumstances a year — | —— ig a of neighbors may | W ithin the past few weeks the regulations | It has seemed to be the policy of the Legis- Democratic party as it now stands developed; | quired whe — ——— he is tte ‘ed —X anv tony ine —— 1 
ihe citizens of Boston are rallying under their | Agu? STAY : wo Governments in antago- fur carrying out the law of emancipation | lature of Utah to evade all responsibility to | no longer a party that can attempt to accuse | terror of ratdom, going around seeking what | contrary to the German belief is net f G * 
misfortunes, and the prospect that their en- | ment of a erefore recommend the appoint- have deen announced, giving evidence of the | the Government of the United States, and | error in principle by claiming honesty of pur-! rat he may devour. In an incredibly short | man origin. It was extremel J 3 
ergy and perseverance will overcome all ob-| thrt nav commission to act jointly with one | sincerity of intention of the present Govern- | even to hold a position in hostility to it. pose, but a party pregnant with the deliber- | time the premises are abandoned by all other | France toward the thirteenth y 5 Sta in 
stacles, and show the same prosperity soon B vitain ty on the part of Great | ment to carry into effect the law of 1870. I! I recommend a careful revision of the pres- | ate intention to do that which it has over | on ; enth and fourteenth 
that they would had no disaster befeli them. | © determine the line between our | 


rats, which will not come back before the | centuries, and became kno i rman 
pow: t have not failed to urge the consideration of ent laws of the Territory by Congress, and | : popula 
ean teem free f : | territory of Alaska and the coterminous pos- r 

(itherwise we have been free from pestilence, | sessions of Great Britai 

war, and calamities which often overtake na-!| 7, : — 


L and over again pronounced to be wrong, for | cannihal rat has le ied. -— Menu facturer | onl 3 
the wisdom, the policy and the justice of a; the enactment of-such a law (the one pro- the purposs of pat power. In, short it and Builder, —— pew! nce Bal ager ona a 
fo _ More effective system for the abolition of the ; posed in Congress at its last session, for in- | has violated its own professed principles by | — en of — | the prejudice and >bjections raised a st it 
rions; and as far as human judgment can j the Jo 3 — message recommended /great evil which oppresses a race, and con-/ stance, or something similar to it,) as will | an infamous coalition with H.C. Warmoth, | Origin of Words. The polka was brought from the forests of 
penetrate the future, no cause seems to exist | Unites a “on ne on the part of the | tinues a bloody and destructive contest close | secure peace, the equality of all citizens be- | and this for the miserable object of securing ; : — Hungary in 1740, and created quite a sensa- 
fo threaten our present peace. | bien —* * 0 bring sie operation the ar- | to our border, as well as the expediency and | fore the law, and the ultimate extinguish-| a party triumph. It needs but a slight ro- 4 Very Curtous and Interesting Record | tion, Everything was done in polka fashion ; 
When Congress adjourned in June last, a | 187]. rel * ** 0 * ungton of May 8, | the justice of conceding reforms of which the | ment of polygamy. view of Warmoth’s career to show how deep; Worth Preserving—Colloquial Changes— | thero were polka hats and polka dress 
juestion had been raised hy Great Britain | oitot . ing. to wg “ eries and to other | propriety is not questioned. * Since the establishment of a ‘Territorial ; 8 Wrong the Democrats of Louisiana have in- —* SO Oe ee pe — — —— and polka trimmings. 
wid was then pending, which for a time se- | alters — t re *8 of the United; Deeply impressed with the conviction that government for the District of Columbia, the | flicted on the State by banding with the arch wick; ; after the polka became popular here, or about 
Mously imperiled the settlement of friendly | — —— e ritish North American | the continuance of slavery is one of the most | improvement of the condition of the city of | traitor and renegade to every principle of Most men, and women too, desire fame, Or | the time Mr. Polk was elected fo the Presi. 
ssuibealien of the —— —— —— J —— rae yg 80 soon as | active causes of the continuance of the un-| Washington and surroundings, and the in- | action which men hold in esteem aud honor ees Yet a great a Say oe to dency of the United States, and, owing to 
‘his Govermenent amd hh ond _ ere s rould be had on the | happy condition in Cuba, [regret to believe creased prosperity of the citizens is observ- the traitor whom, more than all the other oe uses, St. Etheldreda’s name became ——— — re Bo a Bi — 
Maiesty, which by the Treaty of Wasidaanen * * ritain and its possessions, _—_| that citizens of the United States, or those | able to the most’ casual observer. The na- | Corrupt politicians together, the State of Iou- ‘I ortened to St. Audrey » from whence comes | supposed the new dance was named after 
had been referred to the Tribunal of J— _ tha egis ation on aa aay of Great Brit- | claiming to be such, are large holders in Cuba tion being a large owner of property in this | isiana owes its present evil case. dhe wer . tawdry ’ signifying cheap and him, or in his honor. The Scottische and 
‘ion, which met at Geneva, in Switzerland. “ee! an 8 —— iad not then been | of * hat is there claimed as property, but city, should bear with the citizens of the Dis-| Hasty and incompetent legislation placed gaudy. It —* that the images of the saint | mazourka next came in vogue, and from that 
The arbitrators, however, disposed of the ad —— during 7 — of Congress a | — —* is ſorbidden and denounced by the trict its just share of the expense of these | in this man’s hand an amount of official aoe 2 “9 over-dressed by her votaries, | time fancy dresses multiplied rapidly, many of 
uestion which bad jeoparded the whole of | ania * et mages which * time raised | = of the U nited States. They are thus in improvements. I recommend, therefore, an | power far beyond what should be entrusted —24 thus unconsciously furnished the | them going out of fashion before the end of a 
ihe treaty, and threatened to involve the | = = : 1e —— — y Congress in | ¢ —* of the spirit of our own laws, con-| Appropriation to reimburse the citizens for | to any. He had it in his hands to use the sean * ‘And fash with this very expressive | month. 
renations in siladions sa — * ion inc — wou d become import- | tributing to the continuance of this distress- | the work done by them along and in front of | Official authority thus conferred in such a age rd hay a endorscment was given —— 
sand cath —— — * question has since been disposed | ing and sickening contest. In my last annual | public grounds during the past year, and lib- | manne that immense benefits to the State —* e —* PY airs held on St. Etheldreda’s Watking. 
factory to this Government, and in accord- | Of, anc I —* received notice that the Im-| message T referred to this subject, and I | eral appropriations in order that the improve- might have resulted. ‘ He chose to violate at at which articles of female finery —— How —R 
ace vill fe —— perial Parliament, and the Legislatures of again recommend such legislation as may be | ment and embellishment of the public build- | his implied compact with the people as well th d. Another sainted lady, who liyed in Tow few men or women of our country 
SS eal ; ithe Provincial Government, have passed proper to denounce, and if not prevent, at | ings and grounds may keep pace with the | a8 his solemn official oath, by turning all this ; cpa century, the Seventh, gives a house- seem to find pleasure in walking. Look at 
“The tribunal wiiteh: hed. convened at Ge- laws to carry the provisions ol the treaty on | least discourage, American citizens from improvements made by the territorial au- | power to further his own base and selfish pur- | "0% — 2 the cat. ‘ Tabby bg said to a cars and omnibuses daily filled with those 
neva in December concluded its laborious oe ee See 2 —————————2 holding or dealing in slaves. thorities. Pin ec regardless of those who had elevated pry i ee eee A sa mens. instead, Among thessable 
sessions on the 14th day of September —— therefore recommend your early adoption ot ; t AGRICULTURE, him to his high position, Nor can a single | me pt ” her honor, Tabley, put come to choose their mode of conveyance estri- 
—R— the legislation in the same direction neces- , cation of the convention concluded under the) ‘he report of the Commissioner of Agri- instance be adduced wherein he executed an | —— ie corrupted noes ‘Tab.’ — Bos- = are the exce tion rather than the rule. 
: monn 5* —— | *— on the = of this Government. — auspices of the Government, between Spain | culture gives a very full and interesting ac- important official act without a reference to toh? mr —— ay “ pens is St. Bo- egg who have the good sense to walk 
award a sum in gross, it made its decision I ‘d ag —— —————— —22 3 one part, and the allied Republics of count of the several divisions of that depart- — Sree. Son San SAO J pula ais las th “E rllsh Bost ch — my Mg ag ——— 
wherehy it awarded the sum of fifteen mil- he British p Ate ag vena — —* S — the other, providing for an | ment—the horticultural, agricultural, statis- — ee ee ee Smee Oe —— 3 “B tol —* afte th int. ‘ em Seying that wb 1 in fe techn 
lions five hundred thousand dollars in gold —*. we ‘ae and the Ei. ug’ aa the Lake ——— have been exchanged. | A copy of tical, entomological, and chemical, and the him, from refusing at his command to exe- |’ Amen * Pann * d J trom se P bpd roa M * oe is healthful, 
as the indemanity to be paid by Great Betiain | of the —— vp coe ocky Mountains, has | : ie instrument is herewith submitted. It is | penefits conferred by each upon the agricul- cute some act of crying unrighteousness, that Tarkis! 8 ‘Cc vost e * —* , A * se. r be refreshing to meet, 
tothe United States, for the satisfaction of | weanized and entered upon its work, It is | hoped that this may be followed by a perma-| tural interests of the country. ‘The whole | Mela! was displaced. Indirectly % might | calloguial parece’ smsong, ter Guests ao] pertace, peeves ie beaiaes aa aI 
ail the claims referred to in its consideration. tha t th be mesh om of * — mee, 1 — mr aes hetween the same parties. report is a complete history, in detail, of the | P¢s eT A lg erg sagged ger agai designate the aoe wae “ale ton lin,” 7 to ares “Sail. s. Doctor of Divinity th 
This decision happily disposes of long | tivation of ole ae eae a ehee aad deter | ed The erences which at one time threat-| workings of that department in ‘all its | corporate, body; ‘yet the act was ae much | ‘4. City.” Of this the Turks made ‘Istam- | day_—one offen seen upon our streets th mans 
standing ditierence between the two Govern- re a To tl ; — tre —— —* J —— of peace between Bra- | branches, showing the manner in which the | Warmoth’s as if he had performed it never pol,”? and finally, Stamboul. In an effi rt te ly vigor—‘‘ T have over be an tke . 
ments, and in connection with another award eae ee ee en Oe | oe SO eee Republic, it is hoped | farmer, merchant, and miner is informed, | 800+ bie re Seen ORNy Se: “ee roduce En lish rds in Turkish ch rl in M tudent life fem en Twat 
made by the German Emperor, under a| with Beoree ome carliont ally—Russi ave on the way to satisfactory adjustment. | and the extent to’ which he is aided in his | pared man in his anger nor woman in his | PTonies |My Sd et no ‘nearer to| from Newton ——— 
see cunt tn ea tar aie sak Ge With France, our earliest ally—Russia, the | With these States as with the Republics of | pursuits, : lust,”? Warmoth never suffered the rights of | Turkish scholar could get no nearer to oinelt cine dime Providence.” A slender, 
_ ee o> + ny 3 Ft constant and steady friend of the United | Central and South America, we continue to The Commisioner makes one recommenda- | Mdividuals, personal or official, to stand in —— —— a The —* it ; a = ae the cause of our 
upon the friendly relations which it is my on eee — Whose —* — Beye ge ye — tion—that measures be takep by Congress to poate J a He —— duly | boul pronounced ete ter g J— poe diers, was sent io Buca re to find health aaa 
Tasmen bene Sane tebever statin “aad ate — people we have so many causes of friend. is is with regret, however, l announce that | protect and induce the plafting of forests, | 224 ‘egally electe | Secretary o State upon a Salle... Seek. deees Ges katie tee ane hented--be walk In Scott aan, 
— ally ship and so many common sympathies, and | the Government of Venezuela has made no | and suggests that no part of the public lands pretext that hardly amounted to a pretense, | * 1d ’ ——— G * — n Scotland and 
clouded. . _. 1. | the other powers of Europe, our relations are | further payments on acount of the awards| should he disposed of without the condition | because the Secretary preferred the law to would seem to present at the first glance lit- emg twenty and even thirty miles of 
R. he reper ofthe agen J * United —* maintained on the most friendly terms. under the convention of the 25th of April,| that one-tenth of it be reserved in timber | ¥@tmoth’s bidding. Hundreds of instances * en mae to the original. The process | that pooner te | life-giving exercise was no 
— Sa ce at ap * Biv Bree nal ee Since my last annual message thé exchange 1866, rhat Republic 1s understood to be| where it exists, and where is does not exist, cau be cited, too, of wrongs, legal and moral, foll — — ** chang nomena? ter — * e: “ Now I think 
— nage go ne ae “ge 1¢ proceed- | has been made of the ratification of a treaty | now almost, if not quite, tranquilized. It is | inducements should be offered for planting it” — by this man upon the citizens, | © J hi racum, — orwic, Eorc, thi j littl — ay the example of 
ings of the ar oitrators, t 1e arguments of the | with the Austro-Hungarian Empire, relating hoped, therefore, that it will lose no time in —— 5 with an impunity which he owed to his power ork. This is almost equa to the derivation is noble little w oman—moving about upon 
counsel of hoth Governments, the award of | to naturalization ; also of a treaty with the | providing for the unpaid balance of its debt SNTENNIAL. CELEBRATION. —,_—_| of putting out of his way all who withstood | Of the name of a pickle from Jeremiah King, | her mission of healing, she will yet make 
the tribunal, and the opinions given by the | German Empire respecting consuls andetrade | to the United States, which, having origin- = Iu accordance with the terms of the act of | him. z Jerry King, Jer. King, girkin. But — ag es herself known among us—be considered 
several arbitrators, is transmitted herewith. marks; also of a treaty with Sweden and | ated in injuries to ovr citizens by Venezuelan Congress, approved March 3, 1871, providing | After disgusting and alienating the party changes are not always to be despised. They | worthy ef imitation. 
Thave caused to be communicated to the | Norway, relating to naturalization: all of! authorities, and having been acknowledged for the celebration of the 100th anniversary | which was eared in electing him, so that mean history. The common expression, ‘a | === — 
heads of the three friendly Powers who com- | which treaties have been duly proclaimed. | pursuant to a treaty in the most solemn form of American Independence, a commission | his chance of continuing in power by means | hame leg,”” for a lame leg, would at first seem ROPOSALS FOR WRAPPING 
plied with the joint request made tothem| Congress at its last session having made an | known among nations, would seem to deserve | has been organized, consisting of two mem-| of that party was gone forever, he now be- | & be making game of a misfortune. The P AND TWINE i 
under the treaty, the thanks of this Govern- | appropriation to defray the expense of Com- | preference over debts of a different origin and bers from each of the States and the Terri-| trays it and sells his power for evil to its | true word is gam,’’ old English, meaning — 
ment for the appointment of arbitrators made | missioners on the pari of the United States, | contracted in a different manner. ‘This sub- | tories. This commission has held two ses-| enemies for the consideration of a high defective. We have Cambridges in great Post Orrice DerartMgnt 
by them respectively, and also my thanks to | to the International Statistical Congress at | ject is again recommended to the attention | #i0ns, and has made satisfactory progress in | bribe—a seat in the United States Senate, | RUMbersin the United States, in places where Wasuixetox, D. C., December 5, 1872. 
the eminent personages named by them, and | st, Petersburg, the persons appointed in that | of Congress for such action as may be deemed the organization and in the initiatory steps| We blame not the carrion-crow for indulg- | ‘here is neither a river, cam, nor a bridge.| = SKALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
my appreciation of the dignity, patience, | character proceeded to their destination and | proper. necessary for carrying out the provisions of | ing in obscene food, nor the hog for wallow- | Very machinist knows that a “‘ cam’? is the | this Department until the 8th day of Ja " 
unpartiality, and great ability with which | attended the sessions of the Congress. Their | _ Our treaty relations with Japan remain un- the act, and for executing also the provisions | ing in mire, and it must be said for Warmeth, hams given to a piece of machinery which | 1878. at 12 ——— furnishing WRAP. 
they discharged their arduous and high func- | report shall in due season be laid before you. | changed. An imposing embassy from that | Of the act of June 1, 1872, creating a Centen- | that in selling the power intrusted to him | C2¥S¢S an eccentric motion. The river Cam} PING PAPER AND TWINE for the use of the 
tions. _ | This Congress meets at intervals of abont | interesting and progressive nation visited this Post Offices in the United States for one * 
Her Majesty’s Government has communi- ar? 


nial Board of Finance. A preliminary report | for the good of the State, I is | is a crooked river. 
pre ry report | for ah what PB * said af toe cole Names of places in this country are mean- | from the Ist day of February, 1873; the sai 























It is gratifying to announce that the ratifi- 




















haps " threé years, and has held its sessions in sey- | country during the year that is passing ; but of progress has been received from the presi- | kind. ' - " . . io be deli 

cated to me the appreciation by her Majesty | eral of the countries of Europe. I submit to | being unprovided with powers for the signing | dent of the commission and is herewith trans-| that opened its arms to receive him, and | ingless in their application, except as in the | — —— ———— 

of the ability and indefatigable industry dis- | your consideration the propriety of extending | of a convention in this country no conclusion | mitted. It will be the duty of the eommis- which, at this very moment, is using the | °#8° of old towns, showing where the first + can — ——— —— F the Post 

played by Mr. Adams, the arbitrator named | an invitation to the Congress to hold its next | in that direction was reached. It is hoped, | Si”, at your coming session, to transmit a | foul means at his command to insure party | Settlers came from, like Chester and others. | “'m., quality and the estimated quantity of h 

on the part of this Government, during the | meeting in the United States. ‘The Cen-| however, that the interchange of opinions full report of the progress made, and to lay|triumph? Truly, the Liberals of the State There are many Nottinghams, but those who articlo required are specified be — y of eac 

protracted inquiries and discussions of the | tennial celebration to be held in 1876 would | which took place during their stay in this | before you the details relating to the exhibi- | are in danger, when a party of such loud- | “ate their letters in those towns do it without | 1 990 reams of Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inches 

tribunal. I cordially unite with her Mojesty | afford an appropriate occasion for such mect- | country has led toa mutual appreciation of | tion of American and foreign arts, products, | mouthed professions of integrity as the Dem- | Consciousness that they are noting the fact in size, and to weigh 22 pounds to the 

in this appreciation. ) RES ing. the interests which may be promoted when | 20d manufactures, which, by the terms of | ocrats of Louisiana bands for evil with War- | that the respected ancestors of some of us "ream, each ream to contain 20 perfect 
It is due to the agent of the United States | “Preparations are making for the Interua-| the revision of the existing treaty shall be | the act, is to be held under the auspices of | moth, whose every act “‘smells to heaven.“ | Were ————— lived in caves. Sno- quires. 

hefore the tribunal to record my high appre- | tional Exhibition to he held during the next | undertaken. the Government of the United States in the | New Orleans National Republican. tinegaham, the o al name of Nottingham, 150 reams of Wrapping Paper, 26x40 inches 

ciation of the marked ability, unwearied pa- | year in Vienna on a scale of very great mag-| In_this connection I renew my recom- | City of Philadelphia, in the year 1876.. - — — in England, signified the home of the dwel- in size, and to wei hb pounds to the 

tience, and the prudence and discretion with | nitude. ‘The tendency of these expositions | mendation of one year ago, that ‘to give im- This celebration will be looked forward to Gibraltar. lers in caves ;” and antiquarian examinations ream, each ream to contain 20 perfect 
which he has conducted the very responsible | js in the direction of advanced civilization, | portance and to add to the efliciency of our by American citizens with great interest as — have found traces of the residences of three quires. — 

- and delicate duties committed to him, as it | and of the elevation of industry and of la- diplomatic relations with Japan and China, marking a century of greater progress and Recently a petition was presented to the cave dwellers. Such are a few of the curious | 80,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 8 ply and 
i also due to the learned and eminent coun- | por, and of the increase of human happiness | and to further aid in retaining the good opin- | prosperity than is recorded in the history of | Spanish Cortes, praying that the Government transformations to which words and names * es from 750 to 775 yards to the 
sel who attended the tribunal on the part of | 93 well of greater intercourse and good will|ion of those people, and to secure to the ; any other nation, and in serving a good pur-| should take some steps towards restoring | V°T° subject »while as yet people were unable ty ———— strength to sustain a 
this Government, to express my sense of the | hetween nations. United States its share of the commerce des- | pose in bringing together, on our soil, peo-| the fortress of Gibraltar to its natural father- | ‘ead. The sound changed the orthography, haltech Mod mete —— pat wo gy 
talents and wisdom which they brought to As this Exposition is to be the first which | tined to flow between those nations and the ples of all commercial nations of the earth in} land. For ages it was the key of the Medi- and thus nearly every trace of the aa ' and — * ———— * — 
bear in the attainment of the resut so hap- | will have been held in Eastern Europe, it is | balance of the commercial world, an appro- | manner calculated to secure international | terranean. In 1704 it was conquered durin disappeared in the course of time. If the tangled in trans citation —— 
pily reached. | believed that American inventors and manu- | priation be made to support at least four | good feeling. t the war of the Succession, in which —— world were in like condition now, with no} 9 o00 pounds of — Hose Twies: 6 be.3 

At will be the province of Congress to pro- | facturers will be ready to avail themselves of | Americsn youths in each of those countries, CIVIL SERVICE. interfered, as was her practice then and for | Printed books and newspapers to preserve |" rly and to measure from 60 to 65 yards 
vide for the distribution among those who | jhe opportunity for the presentation of their | to serve as a part of the official family of our| An carnest desire has been felt to correct | more than a century later. The combined the correct spelling, wild work might be made to the pound, and to be put up‘in balls 
may be entitled to it of their respective shares | productions, if encouraged by proper aid and | ministers there. Our representatives would | abuses which have grown up in the civil ser- | fleets under Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Sir | &Ve" with prominent names. Fel-del-fy; + weighing from one to two pounds each, 
of the money to be paid. | protection. not even then be placed upon an equality | vice of the country, through the defective | George Rooke appearing before Gibraltar, | WOuld hardly be recognized by the founder, and so bound as not to become loose or 
Although the sum awarded is noi payable |" A¢ the last session of Congress authority | with the representatives of Great Britain and | method of making appointments to office. | which the Saracens had fortified a thousand could he return, Bawlt-mer would be a puz- tangled in transportation. . 

until a year from the date of the award, it is | yas given for the appointment of one or more | some other Powers. As now situated, ourrep- | Heretofore federal offices have been regarded | years before, had the good fortune to find it zle to Lord Baltimore. -Two- other leading! Samples of the articles required will be fur- 
deemed adyisable that no time be lost in [agents to represent this Government at the | resentatives in China and Japan haye to de- | too much as the reward of political services. | defended, or rather occupied, by a garrison cities, when mentioned together, seem to/| nished to persens who desire to bid on applica- 
making a proper examination of the several Exposition. The authority thus given has | pend, for interpreters and translators, upon | Under authority of Congress rules have been | of only one hundred men. The:defense was have in the sound of their names a distino- | tion to the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
cases in which indemnification may be due. | een exercised, but, in the absence of any | natives of those countries, who know our | established to regulate the tenure of office | more formidable than might haye been ex- tion as to age, namely, New York and Newer — D.C. : me 

I consequently recommend the creation of a appropriation, there is danger that the im- | language improperly, or procure for the occa- | and the mode of appointments. It cannot be —— thanks to a brave commander, who Leans—though the latter loses a syllable in be pa obec —— the ae eee may 

Board of Commissioners for the purpose. portant benefits which the occasion offers | sion the services of employés in foreign | expected that any system of rules can be en- | finally retired with all the honors of war. the second word to the enrichment of the po ai ag — — wor * ts 
By the 24th artitle of the Washington | wil], in a large degree, be lost to citizens of | business houses or the interpreters to other | tirely effective, and prove a perfect remedy | Gibraltar fell, and Rooke, who had made the fret. —— ys die eae eee 

Treaty the respective claims of the United | the United States. I commend the subject | foreign ministers. for the existing evils until they have been | attack, nominally as as the ally of the Arch- * | Awards will be made for each article separate- 

States and of Great Britain, in the construc- | strongly to your consideration, and recom-| I renew the recommendation made on a pre- | thoroughly tested, by actual practice and | duke Charles, who was supported in his claim Pat at the Ballway Station. ly if deemed most advantageous to the Depart- 

tion of the treaty of the 15th of June, 1846, | mend that an adequate appropriation be made | vious occasion, of the transfer to the Depart- | amen ed according to the requirements of the | to the crown by England, took possession off a... a ment. 

defining the boundary line between their re-| for the purpose. To further aid American | ment of the Interior, to which they seem more | gerviv. . the place in the name of Queen Anne, hoist- Tiket to Ne Yark,’ said Pat the other Bids not made iu confortnity with this adiver- 

spective territories, were submitted to the | exhibitors at the Vienna Exposition I would | appropriately to belong, of all the powers and| Dariug my term of office it shall be my | ing the English standard and not paying the day at the railroad etation. k tisement will not be considered. 

arbitration and award of his Majesty the Em- | recommend, in addition to an appropriation | duties in relation to the Territories with which | earnest endeavor to so apply the rules as to | slightest attention to any remonstrance or By the Shore Line ? inquired the ticket} ~ Each bidder must furnish with his proposal 

peror of Germany, to decide which of those | of money, that the Secretaryfof the Navy he | the department of State is now charged by law | --cure the greatest possible reform in the | suggestion that the place ought to be held clerk, who always wants to be certain with | guarantees of his ability to comply with his.bid, 

claims is most in accordance with the true | authorized to fit up two naval vessels to | or by custom. | civil service of the Government, but it will | for the Spanish ally whose cause England this class of customers. and a certificate from a postmaster that such 
interpretation of the creaty of 1846. transport between our Atlantic cities and | Congress from the beginning of the Gov- | require the direct action of Congress to ren-| was then supporting by her arms. Ever Shure line! Faix I do, and nughty shure, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany hav- | ‘Tyjest, or the most convenient port to Vienna, | ernment has wisely made provision for the 


n guarantors are reliable persons. ; 
der the enforcement of the system binding | effort to regain Gibraltar was unsuccessful, 400, for I want to see me brother Dennis in A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
ing been pleased to undertake the arbitra- | and back, their articles for exhibition. ‘relief of distressed seamen in foreign coun- 
tion, has the earnest thanks of this Govern- 


upon my successors, and I hope that the ex- | and by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, it was | Worcester, a the way.” ae gt each be © ay , 
Since your last session the President of the | tries. No similar provision has hitherto been | perience of the past year, together with ap- | formally ceded to England. That’s not the Shore Line. Y ou want be — a to furnish promptly any article con- 
ment and of the people of the United States, | yfexiean Republic, distinguished by his high | made for the relief of citizens in distress | propriate legislation hy Congress, may reach | Now that Britannia has ceased to “rule | 8° to the station on Albany street.”” Denaviuenh aitisler taad — in the Ontetn ar 
for the labor, pains, and care which he has | character and by his services to his country, | abroad otheg than seamen. It is understood | a satisfactory solution of this question, and | the waves,”’ that the once-famous ‘ wooden | ,. Divil * bit do I want to go to any sta- — he i — — — 
devoted to the consideration of this long has died. His temporary successor has now | to be customary with ether governments to | secure to the public service for all time a | walls’? have been superseded by iron-clads, tien, Fats, a * wignt for will be considered sufficient cause for the for: 
pending difference, I have caused an ex-| een elected with great unanimity by tho | authorize consuls to extend such relief to} practical method of obtaining faithful and ef: | and that England’s policy is ‘‘ peace at any |8'viN’ an omadahn a black eye that was — 6 ie atari 
pression of my thanks to be communicated to | people, a proof of confidence on their part in | their citizens or subjects in certain cases. A | ficient officers and employés.” price,’”’ her further occupation of Gibralter blackguarding am — The Postmaster General reserves the right to 
his Majesty. Mr. Bancroft, the representa- | his patriotism and wisdom, which, it is be-| similar authority and an appropriation to U. S.Grant. | appears anomalous. What right has Eng- you don’t un erstan - The Shore Line reject any or all bids, if in his opinion it is re- 
tive of this Government at Berlin, conducted | jjeyed, will be confirmed by the results of| carry it into effect are recommended in the; Executive Mansion, December 2, 1872. | land to occupy and garrison an important po- don t go to — * quired by the interests of the Department. 
ihe case and prepared the statement on the | his administration. It is particularly desir- | case of citizens of the United States destitute — ~ee sition in Spain? If England tried to occupy —— er é at! —2 brother towled | “ Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
part of the United States, with the ability | ahle that nothing should be left undone by | or sick under such circumstances. It is well} muy Hisrortaxs BreLow Srairs.—Mr, | Cherbourg in like manner, would France sub- | ™© the a — * — 22 Eroposale for Wrapping Paper,“ or ‘Propo- 
that his past services justified the public in|the Government of either Republic to| known that such citizens resort to foreign | yroude. says the Evenin 9 Post, is beginning mit to it? England has as much right to * an bp * jerk laughi b sals for Twine,"’ and addressed to the First As- 
expecting at his hands. Asamember of the | strengthen their relations as neighbors and | countries in great numbers. Though most | ¢, jearn what it is to open an historical dis- hold New York as to hold Gibraltar. If, by o, no, 8 Ww pnseterss pane. _ This | sistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. 
Cabinet at the date of the treaty which has | friends. | of them are able to bear the expense incident | cussion in a country where one man is as | Chance the Prince de Joinville, who wrote a train does not run to prt this is the : JNO. A. J. CR aly 
given rise to the discussion between the two| Jt jg much to be regretted that many law- | to locomotion, there are some who through good as another. In New Haven the other pamphlet in 1847 showing the practicability pm DRE pe ——— 088. You un- dee 6 dt Postmaster General. 
Governments—as the Minister to Great Bri- | jess acts continue to disturb the quiet of the | accident or otherwise, become penniless, and evening he was “hustled” by some rude per- of a French invasion of England, had put derstand apa son ag FO oreis, don tyou? 4 ‘ : 
iain when the construction now pronounced | settlements on the border between our terri- | have no friends at home able to succor them. | song and the servants of the family in Boston | himself at the head of a French fleet, taken Coming ashore —* An’ is it laughin - siping FOR LETTER BALANCES. 
unfounded was first advanced, and as the | tory, and that of Mexico, and that complaints | Persons in this situation must either perish, | 5+ whose house he has been staying are in Dover by surprise, and hoisted the tri-color | ¥® are bekase ye think I’m just ashore, an’ I| I. ; 
agent and representative of the Government | of Wrongs to American citizens in various | cast themselves upon the charity of foreign-| revolt refusing longer to be the ministers to flag on the old castle there, his doing so, es- | Votln’ more than a a times wid the byes w Post —* ——— 
to present the case and to receive the awards parts of the country are made. ers, or be relieved at the private charge of him — ieee —* pecially if he were able to retain his contest, | © the owled Sixth since I set me foot in asHinaton, D. C., Dec. 5, 1872. 
tha: Vike sanck r r . : +48 wo. lag . w= — ith the : S ld tak I ' Ameriky ? SEALED. PROPOSALS will be received at 
he has been associated with the question The revolutionary condition in which the | our own officers, who usually, even with t ceful and to be regretted, but there is no | WO" aken not more to heart, we dare | “™ Se tesa tibiae dh this Department: until the Sth day of Jan 
in all of its phases; and in every stage has neighboring republic has so long been in-| most benevolent dispositions, have nothing =e for it. The average Irish girl is not a say, than the continuous occu tion of Gib- I tel you this train does not run to Wor- 1878 12 x tt paar ag? « —2 pel 
manifested a patriotic zeal and carnestness | yolyed has, in some degree, contributed to | to spare for such purposes. Should the au- Gode historical student, but she is an ardent | T@/tar by England has been during the last a ———— — Balances for the use ef the post offices in the 
in maintenance of the claim of the United | this disturbance. Itts to be hoped that with thority and appropriation asked for be patriot. As the rule J e has had little op- one hundred and sixty-eight years, by the ; n amg — t oe laps Shark oe ks there United States for one year from and after the Ist 
States. He is entitled to much credit for the | à more settled rule of order through the Re- | granted, care will be taken to carry the portunity to do her own dear isle a service proud and patriotic people of Spain. thin, for I’ve hea things bein’ slow and day of February, 1873, of the following descrip- 
success which has attended the submission. | public, which may be expected from the | beneficence of Congress into effect, that it| 5,4 now that she thinks she sees a chance | ..-ogland has as much eo to occupy New shure te : 2 aes tion, namely: 

After a patient investigation of. the case present Government, the acts of which just shall not be unnecessarily or unworthily be- ae argumentation will prevent her. Her York as to occupy Gibraltar and no more. Af you want to go to New York by the Fi . Balances capable of weighing eight 
und of the statements of each party, his | complaint is made, will cease. | stowed. relative of the other sex is also as “‘ hoigh- Asa colony the annual expendiiure on its | W4Y of Wore an «sey | Ounces, avoirdupois weight, to be graduated 
Majesty the Emperor, on the 2Ist day of Oc- | The proceedings of the commission under}* ** * * * *% * —— darling of the aristoc- | 2¢count exceeds its revenue; therefore, as I don t want to go any by-way, avic; it’s | down to quarterounces. Of these it is supposed 
tober last, signed his award in writing, de-| the convention with Mexico of the 4th of | Detailed statements of the disbursements racy,” Barry Lyndon, and to suppose that it does not pay” it need not be retained. | the shure way, I told ye, and stop at Wor-| that 1,000 will be wanted. 
creeing that the claim of the Government of| July, 1868, on the subject of claims, have | through the Department of Justice will be! he will not shove a gentleman to the wall | Besides, its retention is not an advantage any conker. * : Second. Balances of the same, capacity grad- 
the United States, that the boundary line be- unfortunately been. checked by an obstacle | furnished by the report of the Attorney Gen- — provoked into an historical dispute is | longer. As to any Rumiliation in returning This road don’t stop at W orcester, I told | uated by the metric or gramme system. Of this 
tween the territories of her Britannic Majesty | for the removal of which measures have been | eral, and though these have been somewhat | ,, suppose what is untrue. None but the Gibraltar ro the country of which it is a part, | Yous it goes to New York. class 100 Lo —— —— 

ed States shouk “AW wos hich it is | iner e recent acts of Congress to * n ue . ' , 3 
and the United States should be drawn | taken by the two Governments which it is increased by th t acts of Congress ‘* to | j.ast intelligent of the Irish will be guilty of | that need not be a question, seeing that on | _ An’ Woreester is betwane Boston an —* ——— he, vgn else ok four 
through the Haro channel, is most in accord- | helieyed will prove successful. enforce the rights of citizens of the United | ..01, conduct, however, and Mr. Froude must | the election ofa Danish Prince to the throne Ne Yark? ‘ * por ae OF this c' * be gra a 8 
ance with the true interpretation of the treaty | {he commissioners appointed pursuant to | States to vote in the several States of the | “ibmit to it with as good a grace as possi- | Of Greece, England voluntarily surrendered i. Yes, but not on this road.” — —— ws eee 
concluded on the 15th of June between the | the joint resolution of Congress of the 7th of Union,” and “ to enforce the provisions of j1¢ In Ireland he might be treated much | the Ionian Islands, the sovereignty of which | _“‘Augh! go way wid ye! : eae we Perfect accuracy, strength and durability will 
Governments of her Britannic Majesty and | May last to inquire into depredations on the | the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu | wor<,. she had held without a shadow of right for ons ee me go. Faix, I’ll stop if the be required in the Balances to be farnish 
of the United States. Copies of the ‘‘case”’ | ‘Texas frontier have diligently made investi-| tion of the United States,” and the amend-' — —— full fifty years. The disgrace attaches not to | toad don’t.” in ca [ Iaeenahen al ane deeatigthenst Mana 
presented on behalf of each Government, and gations in that quarter. Their report upon | ments thereto, I cannot question the neces- restitution, however tardy, but to robbery There’s a ticket for New York,’’ said 
of the statement in reply of each,-and a} 


— ‘ — each bid the bidder who 
the subject will be communicated to you. | sity and salutary cffect of those enactments, | Tiik DANGERS ATTENDING THE TEACH- | qnd the continuous retention of stolen prop- the clerk, * but you can’t stop at Worcester, ovina the contenet ‘Will be —— — 
trauslation of the award are transmitted | Thoir regearehes were necessarily incomplete, Reckless and lawless men, I regret to say, | ING ov Youna@ IDEAS IN GreorGara.—Mr. erty.—The Press, with it, mind that. 

herewith. * 


* s of a quality in all respects equal to the 
partly op account of the limited appropriation | have associated themselves tagather in some | John Sims, a school teacher, near Ball — ——— — ‘Shure I do,” said Pat, ing over his coat. shin sibs: 
This award confirms the United States in | made by Congress. Mexico, on the part of! localities to deprive other citizens of those Ground, Cherokee county, one day last week, | ggow to Drive Rats Away Without | °U'rency. Faix, I’ve no seire to shtop at Fach Balance must be well and securel 
their claim to the important archipeligo of | that Government, has appointed a similar | rights guaranteed to them by the Constitu- | while hearing a recitation, differed with a Poison. Worcester wid it. Shure In leave it wid} packed in a box for transportation, and . 
islands lying between the continent and Van- | commission to investigate these outrages. It| tion of the United States, and to that end | young lady as to the correctness of spelling —— some gentleman in the car till I return. —5— of all expense, to the Blaxᷣx Acency, 
couver’s Island, which for more than 26 years | js not announced officially, but the press of | have committed deeds of blood and violence ;|@ word. Each persistently insisted t at the We know of three methods: First, th® old| The case was hopeless, and the ticket-| Washington, D. C. , ? 
(ever since the ratification of the treaty) | that country states that the fullest investiga- | but the prosecution and punishment of many | other was in_ error. e Pha, Jady’s | French plan ; this is followed chiefly in Paris seller was obliged to let Pat go, but could| More or ——— —— —— may 
Great Britain has contested, and leaves us, tion is desired, and that the co-operation of | of these persons have tended greatly to the brother, Mr. David Darby, learned of the | hymen who make it a special business. They | not but smile at the task the conductor had | be ordered as — —— bg e ——— 
for the first time in the history of the United | aj) parties concerned is invited to secure that | repression of such disorders. 1 do not doubt difference of opinion and visited the school | take a deeptub with water on the bottom and | in prospect.— Boston Com, Adv. may — at the discretion of the Postmaster 
States as a nation, without a question of dis-| end, I therefore recommend that a special | that a great majority of the people in all parts teacher, and in an encounter put him to} a little elevation in the middle like anisland, | — — J — anc ee 
puted boundary between our territory and | appropriation be made at the earliest day | of the country favor the fall enjoyment by all ht. Ata corn-shucking that nighi, at | on which is only place for just one rat tosit; Dancing Viewed Historically. sately if deemed most advantageous to the De. 
the possessions of Great Britain on this con- | practicable to enable the commissioners on | classes of persons of those rights to which | Mrs. Carpenter’s, a large crowd assemb on it. The top is covered and has a large —am * partment. * 
tinent. the part of the United States to return to| they are entitled under the Constitution and | and &mong them Mr. Darby, who was seated | balance valye opening downward. On the| The Romans performed only sacred dances |» Bids not made in co niadmdiy with. tile elie 
It is my grateful duty to acknowledge the | their labors without a: laws; and I invoke the aid and influence of | in the house telling how he made the school | middle of this valve a piece of fried@prk or | at first, and rded all others as degrading. Gsement will not be concidered. 
prompt, spontaneous action of her Majesty’s| jt is with regret that Ihave again to an-|all good citizens to prevent organizations | teacher run that —— oe this | cheese is placed, and when the rat walks on | Romulus is said to have invented the first _ Each bidder must furnish with his 
Government in giving effect to the award. | pounce a continuance of the disturbed condi- | whose se — are by unlawful means to in- | time, stepped in and overheard the remark, | it to get the cheese the valve goes down, | dance, and Numa instituted the order of guarantees of his ability to comply with d, 
{n anticipation of any request from this Gov- | tion of the Island of Cuba. No advance to- | terfere with those rights. and said: “Yes, I did ren, but not do it | drops the rat into the water and moves back | Salii, whose occupation it was to dance and a certificate from a pastmaster that such 
ernment, and before the reception in the | ward the pacification of the discontented part| I look with confidence to the time, not fur .’ Mr. Darby then started toward | in position. A road is made from a rat hole | the altars of the Mars. A time geereniare ane —— — — 
United States of the award signed by the | of the population has been made, while the | distant, when the obvious advantages of good him, and as he did so, Mr. Sims drew a pistol pi Romans A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
Emperor, her Majesty had given instruction | jnsurrection has ed no advantage and | order and peace will induce an abandonment | and fired at him, age hee the ir primitive quired to each contract. es ae 
for the removal of her troops which had been | exhibits no more of the elements of power, or | of all combinations prohibited by the acts re- | right arm, inflicting 2 paint wound. This A failure to farnish promptly any article con- 
* stationed there, and for the cessation of all | of the prospects of ultimate success were | ferred to, and when it will be unnecessary to terminated the difficulty.— Augusta ( Ga.) Con- ; to impose x th 
exercise or claim of jurisdiction, 50 as to leave | exhibited a year ago. Spain, on the other | carry heal 0 at or inflict punishments | stifwionalist, Ses ee —— the opi of 
the United States in the exclusive possession | hand, bas not succeeded in its repression, and | to citizens from the lawless d of —* 
of the lately disputed territory. the parties stand apparently in the same rela- | such combinations. Applications have been| —The colored people of Louisville, Ken- 
I am gratified to be able to announce that | tive attitude which they have occupied for a | made to me te panies convicted of a | tucky, are about to start.a weekly paper, to 
the orders for the removal of the troops have | jong time past. . violation of the ground that vO de 
been executed, and that the mili iit ; contest has lasted now for more — 
ceased. 


than 

occupation of San Juan has four, years. it be inane 

Islands are now in the exclusive possession | our ueighborheod might t to 
of the United States, ita 3 although —— not be 

It now becomes necessary to complete the unmoved by many of its wherever | applications 

_ Survey and determination of that portion y might occur. It is, however, at our 
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MUD Pigs 
nder the tree, * jng and thick, 
with only a 
On soft onl ih the shadow that lies, 
Oar little Fanny is making mud pies. 
On her — apron and bright drooping 
head, 

Showers of pink and white blossoms shed ; 
Tied to a branch that seems meant just for. 


that, 
Danees and flutters her little straw hat. 


Dash, full of joy in the bright summer day, 
Zealously chases the robins away, ; 
Barks at the squirrels, or snaps at the flies, 
All the while Fanny is making mud pies. 


Sunshine and soft summer breezes astir, 
While she is busy, are busy with her ; 
Cheeks rosy glowing, and bright sparkling 
eves 
Bring they to Fanny, while making mud pies. 





Dollies and playthings are all laid away, 
Not to come out till the next rainy day, | 
Under the blue of these sweet summer ski*s, 
Nothing's so pleasant as making mud pies. 


Gravely she stirs, with a serious look 

** Making believe ” she’s a true pastry-coos ; 

Sundry brown splashes on forehead and 
eyes, 

Show that our Fanny is making mud pics. 


But all the soil of her innocent play, 

Clean soap and water will soon wash away ; 

Many a pleasure in daintier guise, ; 

Leaves darker traces than Fanny's mud pies. 
-—Pedersburg ( Vo.) Indes. 


—— <> 


A TRIP TO SAINT DOMINGO. 


BY DOCTOR J. D. HARBIS. 


A Description of the Voyage—The History 
of the Peopic—A Ride Across the Country — 
Its Minerals and Preductions—The Bay of 
Samana—The Prospects for the Future. 


It wasa mild, showery morning in the 
month of May, that the brig John Butler, on 
which we were, left her dock at New York and 
anchored off the Jersey Flats. 
print we enjoyed the pleasantest and most 
satisfactory view of the great commercial city 
and its environs. The many white-sailed 
vessels and finely-painted steamers plying in 
22d out the North and East rivers, and be- 
tween the bright green undulating slopes of 
Staten and J.ong islands, presented a pic- 


From this | 


aa — 
t while mining might be more exciting, it was — 
certainly less profitable than other pursuits. | 
The trade in hides, — — other | 
ies, | products, is quite importapt, which arises | 
the latter ent | from the fact that a majority of the popula- 
‘ helpled themselves to what they needed, ion pursue grazing fora livelihood, and the 
, stroyed the haciendas, rapidity with which stock mcreases and the » 
‘crops, and if they were resisted, as they | little cave required in preserving it. Owing | 
sometimes were, they slaughtered Span- | to the heat and abundant —— which the 
iards, set the cities on fire, and left behind a ' atmosphere contains, the of the beef, 
grand but terrible, universal ruin. unless properly salted and cured, keeps but 
| Finally, Dessalines, that extraordinary | a day cr two, so that the inhabitants are) 
prince of Hayti, entered the Spanish terri- | obliged to kill almost every otherday. This, 
‘tory, drove out the French, laid waste the | now keeps up and supplies the traffic. Per- 
‘country for leagues, carried off the remain- haps three-fifths of the population of the m-: 
ing slaves, and so bewildered and astounded | terior country and towns are now engaged in 
the Spanish residents, that they gathered up | 
what moveable wealth they could and left the 
country, ‘‘some for Mexico, some fer Pefu, 
while many returned to Spain.” 
Such are the principal, and to us satisfac- 
factory causes, which history assigns for the 
decline of the island's thrift, which had 


grazing. 

Compared also with other staples, the trade 
in beeswaz is considerable. The isiand pro- 
ducing the greatest quantity and variety 
flowering plants, shrubs, and trees, bees exist 
there in incalculable and immense swarms. 
The prairies of the West in June furnish no 


— D — 


aↄophieal, theological, material, and the advances 
_of Physical Science—Russia and Great Britain | 
‘running a race for the final gains that shall 


NATIONAL 





New York 
1873. 


— — 


Now, as heretofore, Taz Taiscxe strives to | 


be first of all and 
France a R 


Spain swaying in the nerveless grasp of a ruler 
me my good for : King and too weak for a —, 
lican, who is unable to govern the great island 
that blocks the entrance to our Gulf of Mexico, 


re-eminently a nets — 
lic—England and Germany lw - , 
gradually permeated with Republican ideas—| *€@r ouston. 


153 Thompson Street, 
NEW YORK. 


This house possesses attractions superior to | 
j any other of its class in the city; been n 


and eqaally unable to give it ap—the German: | painted and furnished with new furniture, beds 


speaking peoples agitated by a new Protestant- 
ism, separating ea the See of Rome on the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility and assuming to 


, recognize the -‘Old Catholics ’—the whole Con- | ‘ ot 
—— pervaded by the intellectual ferment that | for respectable families. 


comes of the conflict between old ideas, philo- | 


t 


reached an unparalleled degree of prosperity, | parallel to the flowers that perpetually unfold | determine Asiatic supremacy—China seeming | 


_andan unsurpassed grandeur and magnili- | on these mountains, plains, and rallers. 

, cence, with a rapidity unrivalledin the annals! In the valleys, here and there, some sugar 
of the world. ‘cane is cultivated, but instead of 

In 1821, the Saint Domingo portion (which | sugar, the juice of the cane is more generally 

embraces about three-fifths of the island, but | distilled into rum. 

having not more than one-fourth of its popu- Cocoa-nuts, oranges, lemons, limes, and other 
lation) declared itself independent of the | fruit, are beth cultivated and grow wild in 
Spanish crown, but was shortly after subju-/ vast abundance on the island, and are not 
gated by Boyer, the President of the Haytien | excelled by any in the Antilles, or on the 
republic. In 1842, a revolution in Hayti! Spanish main. The labor necessary to col- 


ready to abandon her advances and reclose her | 


and bedding thronghont. It is heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the use cf boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and convenience 
The location is cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage of bein 
within a few minutes walk of the princi 

churches, and the very main line of city rail- 


| roads. 


Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- 


gravating delays; by not giving up thé chec ⸗ 


Tribune. x BS exe 
POWELL HOUSE, 


ewly | 


THE FREEDMAN's 


comPanwy. 


°F WVational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


| Chartered by the Government of the Untied 
States. 

| Banking Mouse 1507 Pennsylvania Avéuiie. 
Upposite the Trea-ury 

Deposits of jive cents or any larger amounts 
| received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid ov sums 


half opened gates—Japan abolishing feudalism | for their baggage to express agents, on the line | of ¢ ve dollars or more. All deposits payable on 


| and inviting Western civilization to irradiate 
| Western commerce to enrich her long-hidden 
| empire—such are phases of the news from abroad 
| which the mails over all Continents and the 
| wires under all Seas are daiiy bearing to us. 
; With able and trusted Correspondents in the 
| leading capitals, and wherever great changes are 
‘in progress, Tne Triecxe aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 


| 


caused Bover te flee, and in three years after, | lect them, prepare them for shipment, and | complete, and popular presentment of these | , ae — 
the people of St. Domingo re-established | carry them to the ports is not there. From | diverse and coaflichng movements—through all , ae Street cars, will land them within 
their government and independence, which | this cause, indeed, the whole Spanish end of | of which, as it fondly trusts, the toiling masses | 


they have till now maintained. _ the island languishes in sloth, and its trans- 
The main features of their constitution, are | cendent wealth goes vear after year inconti- 
that each district or canton choose electors, | nently to waste. 
who meet in preliminary electoral convention,| We called at a house for dinner. The 
and elect for four years the President and | largest ‘‘senorita’’ had a dress to make up. 
other administrative officers, and a certain | It was a piece of light blue delaine, and to 
number of counselors, who constitute a Con- | her, no doubt, was “‘superb.”’ She left off 
| gress. ‘assisting the old patriarch in dressing the 
| President Baez is of mixed French and | goat, walked to the pitcher, took the cocoa- 
African descent, and is generally regarded as | nut dipper, and filled her mouth with water 
a most estimable personage. There is no | until her cheeks swelled out like a porpoise’s. 
| distinction between citizens, on account of | She then deliberately spirted it into her 
trace or color. Their religion is Catholic, and | hands ; and this was her mode of washing! 
their stated festivals enjoved by men, wo- She then spread out her dry , admired 
men, and children, but, of course, principally | them a while, folded them again, and laid 
by women. them aside. 


\ RIDE ACROssS THE COUNTRY. 


Accompanied by Senor Pastorisa, of the 
firm of Collins, Pastorisa & Co., we took a 
| ride across the country. And first, we no- 
| ticed a farm of forty acres, owned by a Mr. 
Smith, who was once a fugitive from the 


The four, and even six year old, running 
about the place, were as innocent of even a 
| shirt as any son of Adam at his coming into 
| the world. 
We looked out into the open, slab-sided 
kitchen, and saw old and young sitting 
around on the dirt floor, enjoying a meal of 


| are everywhere struggling up toward !arger re- 
ition and a brighter futare. 

at home the struggle for Freedom seems over. 
The last slave has long been a citizen; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement. 
equal civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 
No party, North or South, longer disputes the 
result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
| form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody 
| struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
| followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
, records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
| peacefully, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
;eause less vital problems of the Future. 
| whatever may clucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, The Saincne gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 





hinders its own views. Its readers bave the 
right to an honest statement of the facts: and 


of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 


when the proprietor. will send for their bag- | 


| gag 


e. 
Also, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 


street cars, which ran on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich landings, and 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The 


alfa block from the honse. 
Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 


vide for the public wants, the undersigned re- 


Houston and | the Freedmen, knows no distinetion of rac: or | 


| demand, with interest due. 
| private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 


All accounts strictly 


, C. 


| the house, but take the Houston and Chambers | of the South and Southwest. 


| This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
| STITUTI N, established by the authority of 
ithe United States Governmént for the benetit of 


color. and offers its great advantages to all 
‘classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 


| spectfully calls the attention of persons visiting | vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buz, lot- 


| the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their | tery tickets. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| 


' 


To! NEATLY 


parties may propose, whatever political leaders | 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set; THE. ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or; y ENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 


patronage. 


WM. P. POWELL. Proprietor. 
octlo-tf 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


A First-Class House, HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 


ALI NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


Put the an By save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANB&. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, oun 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
, deposits only. from 6} to 8 o'clock. je22-ly — 


| * The 


Rest, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Uaion.”’ 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Natices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of onr country. (Com- 
Fer in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
| itself a right to its title, ** A Jocexa. or Civtit- 
|-zaTion."'—New York Evening Post.” 

The best publication of its class in America, 


= 


PROSPECTUS > 


OF THE 


[SAVINGS AND TRUST NEW NATIONAL BRA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Natioxat Era will partake of a twa 
fold natnre—tbat of an Advocate and an Edy, 
cator. A®an Advocate it will assert and mai;. 
tain every right pertaining to the American cit, 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident o) 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thes, 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or ths 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, it. 
columns will be an especial medium for th 
effective diffusion of right principles and mack 
needed instrection, and for the inculcation Ga 
those habi-.s of industry, economy, and self-re. 
liance whith conduce to independent manhood. 

| and give v tality and energy tofree government 
insuring in return blessingsto the governed. 

While the editors of the New Natiowat Ea, 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colcred, yet theco!nmna wil] be open fu: 
the disenssion of all questions of vital import. 

ance to the country by any cf itscitizens, Com 
, munications suitable for publication in these 
; columns, are solicited front ovr friends ia ali 
parts of the country, especially in the Southers 
S:ates. ; 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especia! 
terests of the colored American citizen, th, 
! simple ruie of equal justice for all men will gov 
| era the policy of the New Nariovat Eea. It wi 
demand the recognition of no right for ona 
Citizen wi ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. Ix will oppose any attempt to confes 
—— upon a class, that are withheld from 
4 hamblest citizen in the lend. It will demand 
: — ae equality before the law, and full 
€rson and property in eve 
‘and Territory of the Natlonal 5* — 
The New Nationar Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
| an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, — ries amongthe newly-enfranchised 
people of the reconstructed States Remen 
bering the past hiatory of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationar Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
| teserve. This pledgeof fidelity tothe Repubii- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the fature, as in the 
| past, that party wiil be the steadfast and inflexibie 
** of — of justice and liberty 
' which have now become 0 ic 
fe g-t weg a part of the organic law 
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ue and animated scene, quite in con- | United States. 
trast with the dark walls and stately steeples | Mr. Smith was a slave in South Carolina; 
of the city which arose beyond. | was taken by sea to Key West, and there 
Later in the day, we sailed out of the bay, | hired out to work for the United States Gov- 
passed Sandy Hook, and were at sea. Our ernment. He and some other of his fellow- 
time was spent in studying the language we | slaves, including his wife, took a sail-boat, 
soon must use, in fishing and catching sea- | set sail, and after suffering almost incredibly 


this they always get. : — far — of all other —* jonrnals | THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Bat as to its own political principles, Tax | "Ese | not to permit of any comparison between it and | Rę edncation the people of a free Government. 
Triscxk is of — as — — oe ——— — ~~ — ole — —— — ~ | euch as ours is intende to be, are better quali- 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of | IS Al.WAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST | — F —— — matter that are | fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
Race, Nativity, or Color. it stands ir flexibly | THE MARKET AFFORDS. | 3 b fal beir 1 — tor the chic? | to on2 ancther. The nation wil] ever find its 
by the Amendments for the permanent security | S | ous an f —_— ul, bein ion J the chief surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- ; ‘ ho > ou © veka ia ong a we | masses, and the journal which would promote 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of | Sse mam go Re MEapepman Marpers Neckly is t best and most inte- | 


fresh goat, winter squash, and plantain 
stewed together. 

Our dinner was over; we bade those folks 
good-bye, and pronouced them the most 
easily contented mortals the son ever shone 
upon. Man needs excitement ; he prays for 
ease. 


there 
twee 
ship 
ing 
worl 
view 
mon 


weed, watching the flying-fish, or in looking 
simply and silently on the ever-bounding sea, 
which was in itself an infinite an unwearying 
source of irrepressible delight. 

A comparatively quiet sameness character- 
ized the yoyage. With bright clouds pen- 
cilling the sunset sky, a fresh breeze stiffening 
the sails, and the ship gliding smoothly over 
the buoyant waves, the sensations were at 
times exceedingly exhilarating, and even su- 
premely delicious. But there were no dead 
calms, no terrific storms. To-day, the pale 
blue sky above, and the deep blue ocean 
rolling everywhere around; and to-morrow 
the sky was equally as fine, and the same 
dark, heaving ocean as boundless and sub- 
lime. Had there been a storn, if only for 
description’s sake ! 

A sail of twelve days, and a long dim blu- 
ish outline, as of a cloud four hundred miles 
in length, stood out above the waves. 

Soon with a glass could be discerned the 
regularly rising table-lands and lovely green 
valleys, the dark mountains standing in the 
back-ground. We were approaching the 
eventful shores of Saint Domingo, and the 
question arose whether we should not find a 
revolution going on there and the climate 
hotter and less healthy than was desirable, 
or whether the luxuriant indications of wealth, 
as now beheld, might not prove to he more 
captivating than expected, and the climate 
even more delightfully salubrious than we 
had dared to anticipate. We watched the 
lingering sunlight, wrapping the clouds, the 
mountains, and the sky into one glowing and 


refulgent scene, with all the enthusiasm of 


which our souls were capable, But the sun 
went quietly down, and the supper-bell 
reminded us of a fresh-caught mackerel. The 
sun and the land may come again to-morrow, 
but the mackerel disappeared forever. 
Morning did come, and with it came the 
pilot. We entered the “Port of silver,’’ 
(Puerto del Plata.) The harbor is g poor 
one; but if there be one thing on earth de- 
serving the epithet ‘‘ subjime,’’ it is the sur- 
rounding mouatain scenery. We anchored, 
and there awaited the coming of the custom- 
house officers. The oflicers came—some 
white, some colored—and with them Mr. 
Collins, an American gentleman to whom we 
had letters. He received us kindly, invited 
us to stop with him, promising to show us 
around the country, introduce us to the 


General, (black,) and do a variety of other | 


t ,» Which at that time was considered 
decidedly un-American, but very gentlemanly 
indeed. 
It was Saturday afternoon when we went 
ashore, and it so happened there was to be a 
overnment proclamation. In due time the 
Sun was beat, and down came the standing 
army—which we counted—and there were 
four drummers, two fifers, and two lines of 
soldiers, thirteen ina line. Some were bare- 
footed, others wore shoes; some of their 
guns had bayonets, and others had nonce. 


Saint Domingo has a government—very much 


ap have empires. 
houses are generally built one-story 
high, with conical shaped roofs. But the 
mere: wealthy people live in airy, two-story 
houses, with charming verandahs running 
their whole length. They are cool and de- 
ligbtfal, surrounded by the sweetest fruit 
trees and most beautiful, bright flowers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE. 

There are German, American, French, and 
English merchants, but the natives are gen- 
erally of mixed Spanish and African descent. 

The inhabitants, at the time of the island’s 
diseovery by Columbus, were a simple- 

, hospitable, and kind-hearted peo- 
ple, called'Caribs. We shudder at the bare’ 
receliection of the predatory scenes and be- 
wildering iniquities of which they fell the vic- 
tims, and which, if perpetrated now, on any 
class of people, would send a thrill of horror 
throughout the civilized world. 


Bee . 
Montgomery expresses their fate touching- | ¥4gon-roads. 


ly, and in a nut-shell, thus: 

** Down to the dust the Carib people passed, 
Like autumn foilage withering in the blast ; 
A whole race sunk beneath the oppressor’s 


And left a blank among the works of (iod!”’ 


The Spanish colonists brought with them, 
of course, the Spanish language, customs, 
laws, and religion, which language, customs, 
and religion prevail to this day. 


of years. They built palatial residences, cul- i the world was made. 
tivated sugar and tobacco farms, erected pro- 
digious warehouses, established assay Offices, 
and worked the mines on a grand but un-| 
scientific scale. The mines are supposed to! were in keeping with the estancias before de- 
have yielded from twenty-tive to thirty mil- | 

lions of dollars per annum, and the exports | 
of sugar and other productions showed a cor- | 
responding degree of prosperity. 


In about 1626 the island began to decline. | seemed to be, ‘How low in the neck would | — 


The natives had been driven and tortured to 
the last degree, and the heroic Spaniards 


began to look around for other countries to | 


conquer, other people to enslave. They 
discovered Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. The 
most glowing and captivating accounts went 
forth of the incalculable wealth of those 
countries in silver and gold, and multitudes 
abandoned their homes and haciendas and 
flocked thitherwards in the hope of real- 
izing wealth untold. Plantations and mines 
that had been producing immense revenues 
were abandoned to waste and desolation, 
and the population was reduced one-half 
from one cause alone. Meanwhile, the 
French established themselves on the west- 
ern part of the island, and the present Hav- 
tien territory was ceded to France jn 1773. 

The | introduced Afri- 
can slaves, to 


——— 


i They were | 
exceedingly prosperous through a long series 


“by sea-sickness and want of food, finally 
| reached New Providence, which he had pre- 
| viously. learned to be an English colony. 
| He proceeded to declare his intention‘to be- 
| come a British subject, and went to work ; 
but wages being low, he concluded to re- 
move to (St. Domingo, and go to farming. 
He purchased a piece of land near the town 
of Porto Plata, and with the assistance of his 
‘*helpmate,’’ erected a shanty thereon, 
cleared the land of its tropical undergrowth, 
and planted it in corn and potatoes. In 
breaking up the ground, he used a plow, a 
startling innovation there, but which pro- 
duced most salutary results. 

So great was the yield of Mr. Smith and 
his wife’s crop, that in little more than a 
year’s time they had a house and forty acres 
of land, all paid for, and a new crop of cot- 
ton, corn, and potatoes, worth over five hun- 
dred dollars, then ready for market. 

Now, up a mountain we rode, slowly, 
slowly, and the sun down with an 
intensity never before experienced. Here 
and there, along the road, was a small house, 
around which grew beautifal plantains, ban- 
anas, cotton, and coffee trees, the cotton 
being of the Egyptian vafiety, and, of course, 
perenial. 

There is a vast quantity of mahogany stand- 
ing in groves on the mountains, and scattered 
over the valleys and along the rivers and 
streams. The best mahogany in the West 
Indies grows on this island. Some of these 
groves and trees are truly ificent, grow- 
ing straight and toa great height. The best is 


already stripped off the coasts, and cut awsy 
from near the mouths of the principal rivers and 
around the bays, where it was more accessi- 
ble and of easier and cheaper carriage to 
market. It has been exténsively used for 
building ‘purposes by the inhabitants, more 
especially by those of the interior; the lum- 
ber now used in the coast cities being carried 
thither from the States, and exchanged for 
mahogany and other products. 

Tobacco is now one of the principal pro- 
ducts, but little of which, however, finds its 
way to this market. There is a large quan- 
tity of it raised by the residents near San- 
tiago,on the Royal Plains, and the cigars 
made from it equal the best Havana brands. 
Indeed,. many of the cigars supposed to be 
from Cuba are made in St. Domingo. 

Coffee grows wild in abundance on the 
mountains, and is collected and shipped. 
After the abandonment of the coffee planta- 
tions, the trees spread into the woods, where 
they now grow. Lacking the proper culture, 
its quality is not the best, but the cilmate 
and soil is capable of producing it unex- 
celled. 
| Over the mountain and beside a stream 
| with lines scattered plentifully areynd, we 

stop a moment for refreshment. Lemonade 
| is cheap, one would think ; 
| free as the water. 
| Now a five mile gallop over a level plain, 
| thirty miles in all, and we had reached the 
, home of Senor Pastorisa. 
; The property came by Senora Pastorisa. 
| She was of mixed Spanish and African de- 
| scent. Her eyes were as bright and dark as 
| even Lord Byron could have wished them to 
| be. Her complexion was that of a clear ripe 
orange, ‘The place was extensive, containing 
say nineteen thousand acres, in à valley five 
miles wide, fenced in on either side by a spur 
of mountains, with a limpid stream running 
through the centre. Mocking-birds enlivened 
| everything ; parrots and paroquettes flew 
| around in droves, screaming and squawking 
| like a very nuisance. Back of the house was 
a grove appropriated to honey-bees. They 
| swarmed on every log. Honey is considered 
of but little value in the mountains, and is 
| often wasted in the streams, the wax only 
being preserved. This comes of having pack- 
| mules and mule-paths instead of wagons and 





Senora Pastorisa did not usually eat at the 

| table with her husband. She saw that his 
baths were ready, and even that his horse 

| was fed, and at meal-times either took her 
| plate on her lap or awaited the second table. 
This ix not from want of respeet on the part | 

of either ; it was their stupid custom. Should | 

‘‘los Americanos’ ever run a stage coach uy 

this valley, and two or three of those Senors 

have to climb on top for the sake of giving 
one lady an inside seat, they will compre- 
| hend somewhat better for whose convenience 


A day or two of rest, and we resumed our 
ride across the country. 
The houses and cultivation along our way 


scribed. The men were comparatively neat 
in appearance, find them where we would. 
The women were frequently good-looking, 


new found inland, as it has been nearly all | 


the limes are as 


Over the rocks we went, led on by a Span- 
iard on a little bay mule, that clia.ed over 
the cliffs with an agility creditable even for a 
mountain goat. Stopped a moment on an 
elevated point; beheld the grand valleys 
stretching away between the mountain chains 
until lost in the green-blue sea which the 
glass showed in the distance. g un- 
der branches, going sometimes head-first 
through the eternal verdure which, if possi- 
ble, grows even more luxuriant; and in this 
way we ultimately reach 

THE MAGNIFICENT BAY OF SAMANA. 

It is about fifty miles long, varying in width 
from fifteen to twenty miles, and of great 
depth. The entrance to it is about a mile 
wide; beyond this is shoal water, some 
little islands and bars appearing above the 
surface. An old fort, erected long since on 
the high bluff on the north side, a few miles 
above the mouth and before it widens out, 
commands its entrance. The hills and mount- 
ains on either side of the bay rise back from 
it to a great height, their sides being covered 
with beautiful slopes, plateaus, and benches. 
The coasts are here and there indented with 
minor bays and inlets, the most important 
of which is at the town of Samana, about 
twenty-five miles up the bay on the north 
side. It is a land-locked harbor and very 
deep, as are all the inlets. The view of the bay 
from either side across to the opposite slopes, 
covered as it is with swarms of ducks and 
swans and other water fowl; and the coasts 
and hills and mountains covered with flow- 
ers and verdure and fruit, is truly beautiful 
and sublime, equaling, if not surpassing, in 
beauty and magnificence the Bay of Na- 


Mexico. ‘Here all the navies of the world 
could lie at anchor in safety.” 

That noble bay, as we were informed, has 
been surveyed heretofore by a of 
American engineers, who pronounced it the 
choicest point for a naval station on the 
Caribbean coasts. It is also assumed, from 
the rapid increase of the coral reefs in the 
Bahama channels, that this in time will fur- 
nish the only safe channel for California 
steamers, and even for larger vessels bound 
from the Northern States to New Orleans. 
The insurance companies will appreciate this 
assumption, if we are to judge from the num- 
ber of wrecks which have recently occurred 
between the Caicos and Florida reefs. 

Surrounding the bay of Samana are beds of 
coal, as if on purpose to supply such steam- 
ers ; but they now lie unworked, useless, and 
almost unknown. Into this bay empties 
the Yuna river, which takes its rise far back 
in the northern and middle ranges of mount- 
ains, and, fed by innumerable tributaries, 
winds its course toward this magnificent har 
| bor through the widest portion of the Royal 
Plains. 





: The question now is whether our Govern- 
| ment should obtain possession of this grand 
bay and eventually the entire Island. Pro- 
bably nothing could be more wise or popular. 
Certainly nothing is more needed by. the peo- 
ple of St. Domingo, and there are many peo- 
ple on the neighboring islands who would 
flock thither the moment a protected govern- 
ment were established. It » pene the 
only way by which peace be perma- 
nently established, which would give tone 
and stability to the government » and 
turn the important commerce of the tropics 
in this direction. There are now probably 
ten European vessels in the harbor of St. 
Domingo, where there is one bel to 
the United States, although the latter is the 
natural market, from which they receive en- 
tirely their flour and salted < 

We presume it would be difficult to find an. 
American merchant in any port of St, Do- 
mingo, who had not succeeded in making a 
fortune by the great advantages of trade in 
mahogany, dye-woods, hides, and tobacco, 
almost immediately after commencing busi- 
ness, but who has not as invariably lost it, 
in whole or in part, by the depression of cur- 
rency, in consequence of the momentary reyo- 
lutions. ; 

How grandly would these United States 
„loom up in the eye of the world,” if, aban- 
doning that policy which has hitherto made 
them the oppressors of the weak, the Ameri- 
can people should set themselves at work to 
secure the commerce of those people and give 
them peace, 

Such a measure would make this t na- 
tion the glory of the weak, om tee the 
foundation of a future Empire State—and 
cause those lovely regions to bloom with in- 
dustry and skill, as they now bloom with 
eternal yerdure. 

— — — 

—Nature has written a letter of credit 

up@n some men’s faces which is honored al- 





| but seldom spirited: ‘The prevailing question 


their dresses be worn?’ and the answer, 
was, ‘Very low, indeed !’’ 

We can, of course, give.a description of Lut 
few things singly. The palm tree ought to 
be one. This remarkable tree grows without 
a limb, smooth and regular, forty feet high. 
At this point it turns suddenly green, and 
puts out two or three shoots. Around these 
grow its berries. Each of these shoots fur- 
nishes monthly a rare peel or skin, which is 
used for weather-boa . It rives like a 
lath, the inside being pithy, somewhat like 
an elder. Its leaves are twelve feet 
and bend over as gracefully as an arch. In 
the centre of the Sap. out a single 
blade, like the ; 
made (one woul 2 
dance on. rir ; 

‘We now a party or 





most wherever presented, 





JOS. F. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and - 
Cotinissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territeries, 
Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
se ALL peri OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT sont Nort 
COPYING PRO Y ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL A ION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS, 
api2-ly Z 








ples, andis obviously the key te the Gulf of | p 


the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi. 


Manicipal, and wheneer those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in thif work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the eervitor of any political party; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tat Triscxe labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjoga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 

Tae Wrexty Trisvsr, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share ot its col- 
umns to Agriculture az the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear * their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. It reports public dis- 
cussicns which elucidate that work: gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failaores, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it ss the first and most important of 

ssive Arts, based on natural science. 

THe Weexiy Trisune appeals also to Teach- 
ers, — and persons of inquiring minds, 
by thé character-of its Literary contents, which 
inclade reviews of all the werks proceeding 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘*Home [nterests’’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

rused with greater advantage and profit than 
eo. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is so condensed that no 
readercan deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
average reader. Selections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tne 
Dairy Trisuse from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Tue Weekty Tripoxe 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fally than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 

orts of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 

other Markets, will of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
his journal's price. 

For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Werxty Triscxe has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, hating read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those 


Triscyr to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

TO MAIL. SUBSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—52 iasues.................$2 00 
Five copies, one year-—52 issues.............. 7 50 

TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 
$1 25 each. 


1 10 each. 
. 1 CO each. 


10 copies 
20 copies 
sp BOPIOS — 
And an extra to each Club. 
FO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 


10 copies 

20 copies 

’ And an extra to each Club. 

pe For Clubs of Fifty Tur Sewi-Werkiy 
Teiscxs will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Tcrspay and Fripay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Ke- 
views, and Editorials of Tur Datvy, —— 
ain! re on the subject of Agriculture, an 
much interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in tun Weren.y 
Taiscuxe. Tue Sewi-Weexty Taiscye also 
gives, in the course of a year, THREE OR FOUR 
of the 

Best asp Latest Porvan Noves. 

by living authors. The cost of these alone, if 
in book form, would be from six to eight 
doliars. Its price has been lately reduced, so 
that Clubs can now secure it at liule more than 
the cost, to single subscriberr, of Tar Weesty. 
Nowhere else can so much current intelligence 
and permanent literary matter be had at so 
cheap a rate as in the Sewi-Weexvy Taisvye. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI.WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One eopy, one one, 104 numbers 
Five copies, or over, for each copy.......... 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) for........ 26 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 


Tue Taiscxe Atawaxac for 1873 will be ready 
t New Year's. Price 20 cents; 7 for $1. 


. Always send a draft on New York, or a Post 
Orrice Moxex Orpen, if possible. Where 
f of ean be » send the 


heen reduced — 
othe: ta be 


—E 





cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and | 


who know its worth to commend Tur Weexcy } 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


wm. P. GOLDEN, 
cetal ly Proprietor. 


ROBERT J. HOLLAND, 


Phonograpby. 
TEACHES THE BEST SHORT-HAND BY 
THE COURSE, TO PERSONS IN CLASS, 
IN PRIVATE, AND BY MAIL. 


1236 10th st., bet. M and N sts., 
_no7-3mo Washington, D. C._ 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. V. 1872. 
The House is favorably known, and located 


minntes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, stuated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; wil! he 
kept open daring the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, I. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Rev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy: Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George 
T. Cook, D. €.: J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


K EYSTONE HOTSE. 
aye 
MRS. CORNELIA EE. GILBERT, 
No, 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MFALS SERVED AT ANY TIiMF. 


Tables always supplied with the best ia season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best Honse in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. (five usa call. 

nov 9-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Retween E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Among the great 
discoveries of modern 
science, few are of 
more real value to 
mankind than this ef- 
fectual remeyg for all 
diseases of 1B: Throat 
and Lungs. <A vast 
trial of its virtues, 
throughout this and 
other countries, haa 
shown that it does 

‘ surely and effectually 
control then The testimony of our best cits 
wens, Of all classes, estublishes the fact, that 
Culerny PecronaL will and does retieve and 
cure the afiiicting disorders of the ‘Throat and 
ings beyoul any other medicine. The most 

“daarverous affsctioas of the Putmonary Organs 
Yield to irs power; and cases of Consum 
tioa, cured by this preparation, are public- 
ly knowa, 89 remarkable us hardly to —8* be 
lieved, were they not proven beyond dispute. 
Asa remety it is atequate, on which the public 
Mev rev for fall protection. By curing Coughs, 
ti> forerunners of more serious disease, it saves 
Uannnd>ered lives, and an amount of suffering 
hot to be computed. It challenges trial, and con- 
Viueea the most ceeptical. Every family should 
keen it oa and as a procection egainst the early 
And uuperceivea attack of Pulmonary Affections, 
which are easily met at first, but which become 
incurable, and too often ihtal, if neglected. Ten- 
der lungs need this defenee; and it is unwise to 
be without it. Asa safeguard to children, amid 
the distressing dis¢aces which beset the Throat 
and Chest of childhood, Cuerry PrctoraL 
is invaluable; for, by its timely use, multi- 
tudes are rescned from premature graves, and 
saved to the love and affection centred on them. 
It acts speedily and surely against ordinary colds, 
securing sound and health-restoring sleep. No 
one will suffer troublesome Influenza and pain- 
ful Bronchitis, when they know how easily 
they can tre cured. 


exh sid, commu of protean eae 
Or. J.C, AYER & € 
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Situated, on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 


| resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 

| value depend on its Hesteations alone. Its 

| reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining. and 

| unexceptionable.—N. ¥, Sun. 

SU BSCRIPTIONS— 1872. 

TERMS: 

| Harper's be one year, $4.00. An extra 

| copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 


will be supplied gratis for every club of 


| fivesubscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
| or six copies for $20.00, without extra * 
ce 


Sabscriptions to Harper's Magazine, 


Pupil of the Author and Publisher of Standard | and Bazar,to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 


or, two of Harper’: Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
| plied at any time. : 
| The snnaal volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat eloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. . 
e postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 centa a 
year, which mast be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


— — — —— 
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within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five | ‘‘ Uaguesticnably the best sustained Work of the | 


— kind in the World. 


| Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

i There are few intelligent American famities 
ia which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
; appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
| is no monthly —— an intelligent reading 
| family can less afford to be without. Man 
| magazines are aceumulated. sein edied. 
, There is nota ine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 


' not, confessedly, a more olar magazine i 
| the world.—New. —2—— 


A repository of biography and history, Hters 


a ture, science, and art, nnequalled by any other 
* 


| American publication. * e volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopeedia we can place in onr libraries. 
| Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every. 
| where since the hour of its establishment. Liv. 
| ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
| among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
‘Speke onhe Nile and or on the Jor- 
, dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
_ seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
| ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
‘ many of our older writers find here their litera- 
| ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
| of their work in the Magazine.—N. 
; ard. *F 
| It is one-of the wonders of journalism—the 
| editorial management of Harper's.—-The Na- 
i tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. — 1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one year..................$4 00 

Ao Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly. or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20, withont 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to pov onli Magazine, Weekly, 
| and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
| or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
| for one year, $7. 
| Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 





~| comprising Forty-Three —— neat cloth 


| binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 

; pense of purchaser, for $2.26 per — Sia- 

| gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 

tor binding, fifty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 
The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 

| four cents a year, which mnat be paid at the 

| subscriber's post office. 

| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

| nod fe New York. 

| ** A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 

struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press, 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements slone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 

| While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
| liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
| sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
| The young lady who buys a single number of 
| Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
| New York Evening Post. 
| The Bazar is excellent. Likeall the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
isis imtended—the mothers and daughters in 
| average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have heen before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
' social management from this good natured men- 


| tor.---The Nation, N. F. 


SURBSCRIPTIONS,—1872. 





, Weekly 
and Basar will be ied gratis for every 
of five ae in one woes 


Kly, | 


of 


| articles and mechanical execution. There is | 
‘not a cheaper magazine published. There is | 


", Stand | 


, the highest good, of government and people 
: must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of edneating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either ia 
| slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
| fuences, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties enjoyed ky their more favored brethren of 
| the free State?, 
| THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


| The industrial interests of the colored peopl 
| will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
} tention. 

| The New Natiovat Era will be made a de- 
| sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
| and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
| where to aid us by their eshscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price ef the New Natrosar 
Era will be $2.60 a vear for single subscriptions, 
| or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 
| Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jaz., 


l.ock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 





To any one sending as subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rate, we will forward 
per expres: premiums in accordance with tke 
|following. Address Frederick Donglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 21, Washington, D. C.: 


| For 40 subseribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. 65@ ©@ 
| For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. ( Am.) Wateh..40 @@ 
| For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.20 oo 
Por 15 subscribers 1 set Sily. Tea Spoons.§@ OO 
For 10 snbserihers 1 Gold Thimble 
| For 5 snhseribers cash.................. 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


‘PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year gad 
—— the person sending us the nanies with 

ittlefield's Splendid Stee! Engraving ot Prem 
| dent Grant, by mail postpaid, careially pat up 

onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
doliars, and the impressions sell for three do! 
lars cach " 


— 


Cash Premiumst 

For ten xear⸗ subscribers we will give a 

eash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 

seribers, $10; for 100 yearly subseribérs 
$50. — 


| Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
| copy of the New Natiovat Esa one year and 
, either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
! — ——— — one year, Bonn pm 
monthly, containing 44 large x to 
the farm, garden, and honschald. the — 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical —— fyll of masical gems, for six 
months, the su mg sty price for that period 
being $1.50; or the (em of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har 
pers New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar. 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
ns $5.25. The sabscription price of either of these 
journa!s alone is $4 year. These papers 
nced no new commendation from us; their rep- 
utation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’ s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationat. Fea one year to any one 
! sending us five dollars. 
| Subscription Price of the Wew 
Vational Era. 


PATABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR. 
ee —— 


5S copies ope year... -. 2-2... ...... ..18 60 
ME — 


22 copies one year... — os sees ses BO OB 
20 copies six months... 2 OU 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to subd 
scribe for @ year, send $1.25 for six months, If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investinent will pay. 

To prevent loss send al! money in Post Office Orders, Re 
gisterad Letters, or Drafts. 

All Pestma-ters are obliged to register lettera whaneret 
requested to do so. 

‘Lhe fee for registering is fifteen cents. 


Addrass FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr, 
Lock Box 31, Washingten, D. 








— cc ease 
1 copy six mouths 
1 copy three months.....,... 
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Agents for the New National Era 


BUNICE P. SHADD, Howard Universit Washingtsa 
ALBEAMDER STEVENS 1310 streot, Wuhingwo, 
of Colanbie: L, Beveath street, near Bou 


i t um 
D. C. GRIPPING, Rox 468, Obertia, Obto. 
| . A. ARAY, 76 Codar stregt, Nashville, Tennessee. 
R. H. SINGLETON Wiachester, Tean. 
QBORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., M4 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mass 
L. H. MeCABR, in the State of Texas, 
— BELCHER, Assessor CU. 8. Tuternal Reveas 
RD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 
TAYLOR, Cusiom-Ho trginia. 
J. HARDIN, Beaver Galenie © 
x. —— me —— Con 
6 Ba ew Haven street, New Haven, 2. 
F M —— 
Freedman "s Savings Bank, 


GER. 821 and $23 South st, be 
08 iL, 143 Union at, New Beard, Mess 
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